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Editorial 


raveling  in  the  Light.... 


Your  editor  spends  a lot  of  his  time  on  the  road  as  a traveling  Friend.  You  may  know  the 
old  Quaker  saying;  “Friends  like  to  go  about  doing  good.  They  especially  like  the 
‘going  about’  part.” 

During  the  past  two  months,  1 have  visited  Friends  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  but 
also  in  Athens,  Greece  (yes,  there  are  a couple  of  Greek  Quakers — see  http://wakeup.to/ 
few ).  I spent  two  weeks  among  Friends  at  Pendle  Hill  and  Haverford  College,  where  I was 
doing  research  on  the  “Peace  Testimony  and  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton”  (see 
westemquaker.net/editor.htm).  Besides  meeting  students  at  Swarthmore  and  Haverford,  1 
had  the  chance  to  visit  with  Anna  Morgan  and  Sarah  Wolcott,  young  Western  Friends 
who  are  attending  these  historically  Quaker  schools. 

My  most  recent  trip  has  been  to  North  Pacific  Quarterly  Meeting,  where  1 had  a 
wonderful  time.  The  gathering  took  place  in  a beautiful  valley  east  of  Seattle  surrounded 
by  snow-capped  mountains.  There  1 had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  discussions 
about  Quakerism  and  other  religious  practices  (“One  Light,  Many  Paths”).  I also  had  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  constantly  changing  weather  patterns  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (snow 
and  rain  one  minute,  sunny  blue  skies  the  next,  never  a dull  moment!). 

The  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  is  supposed  to  attend  the  three  western  yearly  meet- 
ing annual  sessions,  but  since  taking  on  this  assignment  six  years  ago,  I have  also  partici- 
pated in  many  quarterly  and  regional  gatherings.  So  far.  I’ve  attended  Arizona  Half-Yearly 
Meeting,  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  New  Mexico  Regional  Gathering,  College  Park 
Quarterly,  as  well  as  my  own  quarterly  meeting  here  in  Southern  California.  I have  yet  to 
visit  the  Utah  Regional  Gathering,  Willamette  Quarter,  or  Hawaii  Friends,  but  1 would  be 
happy  to  do  so  if  invited  (hint,  hint!). 

I find  these  gatherings  of  Friends  very  energizing.  They  provide  opportunities  to 
meet  new  people  and  to  deepen  old  friendships. 

I am  looking  forward  to  going  to  our  western  yearly  meetings  again  this  year.  The 
more  often  I go,  the  more  I appreciate  that  I am  part  of  a religious  Society  of  Friends.  This 
society  extends  beyond  the  comfort  zones  of  our  monthly  meetings  and  opens  us  up  to 
new  relationships  and  new  possibilities  for  spiritual  growth.  These  Quaker  gatherings  are 
like  the  weather  patterns  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  you  never  know  what  to  expect  from 
one  minute  to  the  next  (no  pun  intended!),  and  there  is  never  a dull  moment  (well,  hardly 
ever). 

Every  time  I go  to  a Quaker  gathering,  I come  back  filled  with  new  ideas  for  Friends 
Bulletin,  as  well  as  new  insights  into  the  spiritual  life. 

1 hope  that  many  of  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship of  Friends  at  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings.  This  year  our  yearly  meetings  will  take 
place  in  locations  well  worth  visiting:  San  Diego,  California;  Missoula,  Montana;  and 
Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico  (see  p.  20  for  details). 

This  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  contains  some  of  the  fruits  of  Friends’  journeys,  both 
spiritual  and  physical.  As  the  summer  approaches,  when  Friends  feel  especially  led  to  go 
about  doing  good,  and/or  having  a good  time,  I wish  you  all  happy  trails! 


Los  Angeles,  CA  90064 
Norman  Pasche 

620  W Columbia  St 
Monroe,  WA  98272-1211 


Cover:  (above)  Rosi  Moffett  (Pullman-Moscow  Monthly  Meeting),  the  clerk  of  Junior  Friends,  at  the 
final  session  of Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  (below,  left  to  right),  Anthony  Manousos  and  Jon 
Prescott  with  his  children,  Malia  and  Blake.  April’s  cover  showed  Jean  and  Cornelius  Steelink 
during  an  anti-war  demonstration  that  took  place  around  1949. 
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AT  nend^s  Journeq 

through  £)uddh  ism 

h^  Jon  f rescott 

^astside  Meeting  (WA) 


TWO  years  ago,  I began  having  enlight- 
enment experiences-flashes  of  insight 
into  the  nature  of  reality.  When  something 
similar  happened  23  years  ago,  it  led  me  to 
Quakerism,  but  this  time  my  Quaker  lan- 
guage was  not  proving  helpful.  Our  litera- 
ture contains  allusions  to  these  experi- 
ences, but  it  was  within  the  Buddhist  tradi- 
tion that  I began  to  find  writings  directly 
addressing  my  condition.  I found  a centu- 
ries-old tradition  outlining  the  experiences 
of  people  from  many  eras  and  cultures 
who’d  undergone  just  the  sort  of  transfor- 
mation that  I was  experiencing  today.  It 
felt  as  though  I’d  been  lost,  and  found  a 
map.  Little  did  I know  that  these  “enlight- 
enment experiences”  were  Just  the  first  few 
baby  steps  on  a new  path. 

I asked  my  Meeting  to  provide  a Clear- 
ness Committee  to  help  me  understand 
these  changes.  I am  so  grateful  to  those 
who  have  served  on  this  committee,  as  they 
have  met  with  me  regularly  for  a year  and  a 
half  to  listen,  understand  and  contribute 
their  wisdom.  They  stretched  themselves 
to  learn  the  language  and  concepts  of  Bud- 
dhism and  to  accept  me  no  matter  where 
this  exploration  might  lead.  It  was  some- 
times difficult  to  share  my  experiences  with 
the  committee  because,  while  I loved  and 
felt  close  to  them,  it  was  possible  that  my 
path  would  be  leading  us  apart  and  con- 
tained an  implicit  judgment  that  the  Quak- 
erism we  shared  wasn’t  sufficient.  I feared 
being  led  away  from  my  Quaker  community 
and  hurting  those  who  were  so  kind  to  me. 
But  no  matter  what,  they  have  stayed  by 
my  side  and  treated  me  with  love  and  re- 
spect. 

So  what  is  this  Buddhist  path  that  I’ve 
found  so  helpful?  And  is  it  compatible  with 
Quakerism?  To  help  answer  those  ques- 
tions, I’d  like  to  take  you  on  a quick  tour  of 
some  Buddhist  basics  to  familiarize  you 
with  the  Buddha  and  his  teachings. 


Siddhartha  Gautama  was  born  2600 
years  ago  into  an  Indian  royal  family,  where 
he  was  raised  amidst  luxury  and  ease,  never 
exposed  to  the  suffering  of  people  outside 
the  palace  grounds.  As  a young  man,  he 
convinced  his  driver  to  take  him  outside 
his  restricted  world  where  he  saw  death, 
disease,  hunger,  and  exploitation.  This 
shocked  him  so  deeply  that  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  birth 
and  became  an  ascetic,  living  on  starva- 
tion rations  and  seeking  the  wisdom  of 
numerous  religious  teachers.  After  sev- 
eral years,  he  realized  that  self-denial  was 
as  futile  as  self-indulgence  and  began  to 
practice  a middle  way  which  recognized  the 
intercoimection  of  mind  and  body.  He  at- 
tained Enlightenment  while  meditating  un- 
der the  Bodhi  tree  (the  local  children  soon 
began  calling  him  the  Buddha,  or  Awak- 
ened One)  and  devoted  his  life  to  teaching. 
His  followers  transcribed  what  he  said  and 
those  Sutras  are  still  studied  and  chanted 
by  Buddhists  today. 

There  are  many  gateways  into  the 
Buddha’s  teachings.  His  Understanding 
was  a wordless  unity,  yet  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  others  he  needed  to  find  metaphors 
and  vessels  through  which  this  Under- 
standing could  be  communicated  to  stu- 
dents at  all  points  along  the  path.  To 
deeply  understand  one  teaching  is  to  un- 
derstand them  all,  with  different  teachings 
speaking  more  clearly  to  us  depending  upon 
our  personalities,  skills  and  circumstances. 

One  important  gateway  is  known  as 
the  Three  Jewels — the  Buddha,  the 
Dharma  and  the  Sangha — which  together 
form  an  important  foundation  for  Buddhist 
practice:  The  Buddha  represents  the  Bud- 
dha Nature  (or  that  of  God)  in  everything 
and  shows  us  that  all  are  connected  and 
capable  of  Enlightenment;  the  Dharma  is 
the  collected  wisdom  of  all  teachers  past 
and  present  and  shows  us  the  way;  the 
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Sangha  is  the  community  which  supports 
us  in  becoming  our  best  selves.  All  three 
elements  are  important  for  effective  prac- 
tice, and  though  they  are  always  available 
to  us  in  all  things,  it  is  important  that  we 
look  deeply  enough  to  recognize  their  ex- 
istence and  take  refuge  in  them. 

Another  fundamental  gateway  is  The 
Four  Noble  Truths.  This  forms  the  heart  of 
the  Dharma  in  the  same  way  that  the  Quaker 
belief  in  “that  of  God  in  everyone”  forms 
the  heart  of  Quakerism.  The  Four  Noble 
Truths  are  these: 

1.  Suffering  exists.  This  might  seem 
perfectly  obvious,  but  it  is  our  failure 
to  see  the  suffering  inherent  in  our 
thoughts  and  actions  that  leads  us  to 
create  additional  suffering  for  our- 
selves and  others. 

2.  Suffering  has  causes.  At  every  mo- 
ment, we  choose  to  water  seeds  within 
us,  some  of  which  are  wholesome  and 
some  of  which  cause  suffering.  Suffer- 
ing is  caused  when  we  water  unwhole- 
some seeds. 

3.  We  can  cease  to  cause  suffering. 
Healing  is  possible  when  we  refrain 
from  doing  the  things  that  cause  suf- 
fering. This  is  good  news  because  it 
shows  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  vic- 
tims of  endless  suffering. 

4.  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path  helps  us 
refrain  from  causing  suffering,  and  con- 
sists of  Right  View,  Right  Thinking, 
Right  Speech,  Right  Action,  Right  Live- 
lihood, Right  Diligence,  Right  Mindful- 
ness, and  Right  Concentration.  “Right” 
in  this  context  means  beneficial  and 
useful  rather  than  morally  right  or 
wrong.  Much  of  the  Dharma  is  de- 
voted to  helping  Buddhists  under- 
stand and  practice  the  Four  Noble 
Truths  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  affinity  between 
the  practices  of  Buddhists  and  Quakers, 
and  many  people  move  easily  between  the 
traditions.  Buddhism  does  not  require  for- 
saking other  religions.  For  me,  there  are 
three  main  areas  where  Buddhism  and  Quak- 
erism support  each  other:  Mindfulness 
practice,  mutual  deepening  of  concepts, 
and  the  convergence  of  Queries  and  Pre- 
cepts. 

• Mindfulness:  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Buddhist  tools  and  can  be 


practiced  alongside  other  religious  tra- 
ditions. To  be  mindful  is  simply  to  pay 
attention  and  be  here  now:  We  pay 
attention  to  the  sources  of  our 
thoughts  and  actions,  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  we  are  currently  thinking 
and  doing,  and  we  pay  attention  to  the 
effects  of  our  thoughts  and  actions. 
For  example,  when  we  choose  to  eat 
mindfully,  we  look  deeply  into  the 
sources  of  our  food,  including  the  in- 
terdependent nature  of  the  people,  ani- 
mals, plants  and  minerals  it  took  to 
bring  the  food  to  our  plate;  we  experi- 
ence and  appreciate  the  act  of  eating 
free  from  distraction;  and  we  look 
deeply  into  the  effects  this  food  will 
have  on  our  bodies  and  the  effects  our 
choice  of  food  has  on  all  other  beings. 
Mindfulness,  when  practiced  deeply, 
is  a gateway  to  Awakening  and  can  help 
deepen  our  Quakerism. 

• Deepening  of  concepts:  Quakers  do 
a good  job  of  creating  a path  on  which 
individuals  are  free  to  find  God  in  their 
own  ways,  but  not  such  a good  job  at 
making  clear  what  we  mean  by  basic 
Quaker  terms.  For  example.  I’ve  often 
been  unclear  just  what  it  means  to  hold 
someone  in  the  Light  and  how  I can 
effectively  do  that.  Buddhism  has  deep- 
ened my  understanding  of  this  concept 
and  provided  specific  tools  for  accom- 
plishing it.  I now  realize  that  to  hold 
someone  in  the  Light  is  to  listen  to  them 
deeply,  to  have  compassion  for  their 
suffering,  to  treat  them  lovingly,  and 
to  speak  truthfully  to  them  in  a way 
that  inspires  self-confidence,  joy  and 
hope.  Buddhism  is  often  specific  where 
Quakerism  is  vague  and  this  makes  my 
practice  of  both  richer. 

• Queries  and  Precepts:  Quakers  guide 
their  behavior  through  Queries  and 
Buddhists  through  Precepts  (also 
called  Mindfulness  Trainings).  Both 
traditions.use  regular  self-examination 
against  a set  of  principles  to  guide  as- 
pirations and  behavior.  In  my  tradition, 
the  Mindfulness  Trainings  remind  us 
to  consider  how  we  are  doing  in  five 
areas:  Are  we  cultivating  compassion? 
Are  we  treating  others  with  loving  kind- 
ness? Are  we  protecting  ourselves  and 
others  from  sexual  misconduct?  Are  we 
speaking  lovingly  and  listening  deeply? 
Are  we  preserving  peace  and  health 
through  mindful  consumption?  The 


questions  vary,  but  this  method  is  ef- 
fective for  Buddhists  and  Quakers. 

There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  prac- 
ticing two  traditions  at  once.  One  difficulty 
is  simply  time.  Do  I have  enough  time  to 
deeply  practice  as  a Quaker  and  a Buddhist, 
and  do  I have  enough  time  to  participate  in 
and  nurture  both  communities?  Other  diffi- 
culties surround  basic  theological  assump- 
tions. Quakerism  assumes  a Deist  world 
view.  Buddhism  does  not.  Quakerism  as- 
sumes a sense  of  individual  identity.  Bud- 
dhism does  not.  Can  divergent  views  such 
as  these  be  reconciled?  Can  you  simulta- 
neously hold  apparently  opposite  views 
with  integrity? 

It  is  my  experience  that  both  paths  can 
be  walked  so  long  as  your  practices  are  light 
and  your  commitment  not  too  deep.  But  if 
you  want  to  walk  a life-changing  path,  as  1 
believe  I do,  the  internal  tensions  between 
Quakerism  and  Buddhism  may  require  a 
choice.  This  remains  an  open  question  for 
me,  one  which  still  sits  before  my  Clearness 
Committee.  For  now,  my  love  for  those  in 
my  Quaker  community  and  my  commitment 
to  Quaker  principles  (particularly  our  man- 
ner of  conducting  business)  keep  me  rooted 
in  Quakerism.  I hope  that  my  sharing  of 
these  experiences  might  create  openings  for 
others  who  struggle  to  blend  paths  as  rich 
as  the  ones  I’ve  been  given.  □ 

Suggested  reading  for  deeper  inquiry: 

Old  Path,  White  Clouds  by  Thich  Nhat 
Hahn  (a  biography  of  the  Buddha) 

The  Miracle  of  Mindfulness  by  Thich  Nhat 
Hahn 

Ethics  for  a New  Millennium  by  H.H.  The 
Dalai  Lama 

After  the  Ecstasy,  The  Laundry  by  Jack 
Komfield 

Jon  Prescott  began  his  Quaker  journey 
with  the  Tallahassee  (FL)  Worship  Group 
in  1980.  He  became  a member  ofEastside 
Monthly  Meeting  in  1990,  where  he  has 
served  as  Clerk,  Treasurer  and  Ministry’ 
and  Oversight  committee  member.  He  is 
currently  Presiding  Clerk  of  North  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  and  a member  of  the 
Mindfulness  Community  of  Puget  Sound. 
Jon  works  as  a photographer  and  lives 
in  Bellevue,  WA  with  his  wife  Sandra  and 
children  Malia  (9)  and  Blake  (6). 
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“I^^ancing  in  tne  [_ignt”: 


A Quaker  Approach 
to  Islam  and  O'^ker  f^aiths 


by  /\ntbony  Ma'^ousos 
5anta  Monica  (C.A)  Meeting 


Anthony  Manousos  and  Kathleen  Ross  celebrate  Ramadan  with  Dr.  Hassan  Butt  and  his  family 


It  is  a practice  of  Muslims  to  begin  each 
talk  or  any  endeavor  with  the  phrase, 
“Bismillah  Rahmani  Rahim.’’''  This  means 
“In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate, 
the  caring.”  Muslims  use  this  phrase  to  re- 
mind themselves  and  their  audience  that  ev- 
erything good  we  do  comes  from  God.  So  1 
would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my  grati- 
tude to  God  as  well  as  to  Friends  for  being 
here  today  to  share  with  you  what  Light 
has  been  revealed  to  me. 

In  this  age  of  religious  conflict  that 
threatens  to  engulf  the  world  in  war,  1 have 
come  to  appreciate  the  profound  importance 
of  Gandhi’s  message: 

“It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  individual 
to  have  an  appreciative  understanding  of 
other  religions.” 

For  Gandhi,  as  well  as  for  his  fellow 
Indians,  this  “appreciative  understanding” 
was  a life-and-death  matter.  After  gaining 
independence  from  Britain  through  largely 
nonviolent  means,  India  was  tom  apart  by 
religious  conflict.  Effects  of  this  unresolved 
conflict  still  linger  today,  threatening  the 
entire  Indian  sub-continent  with  nuclear 
war. 

To  bring  about  reconciliation  and 
peace,  Gandhi  was  willing  to  reach  out  to 
Muslims  and  risk  not  only  his  political  ca- 
reer but  his  very  life. 

Today,  it  is  also  a life-and-death  matter 
for  us  to  gain  a sympathetic  understanding 
of  other  faiths,  particularly  Islam,  and  to 
work  for  reconciliation.  The  world  of  the 
twenty-first  century  is  being  tom  apart  by 
religious  conflict,  often  combined  with  cul- 
tural clashes.  These  conflicts  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  political  leaders  intent  on  domi- 
nation and  control. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  a force  to  help 
bring  about  reconciliation  among  Muslims, 
Christians,  and  Jews,  we  need  to  foster  an 


appreciative  understanding  of  each  other’s 
religious  faith. 

How  do  we  as  Friends  express  a sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  other  faiths  with- 
out losing  our  own  religious  identity  or  di- 
luting our  own  religious  practice?  How  do 
we  help  encourage  others  to  increase  their 
sympathetic  understanding  of  other  faiths? 

Commenting  on  Gandhi’s  injunction, 
Jamal  Rahman,  a Sufi  teacher  from  Seattle, 
observed: 

We  are  asked  to  remain  rooted  in 
our  own  tradition  but  to  ennoble  and 
enrich  something  in  us  by  being  open 
to  the  beauty  of  other  traditions.  A 
Christian  bishop  calls  this  “grounded 
openness”;  a Rabbi  calls  this  “devel- 
oping our  inner  faith”;  a Muslim 
scholar  says  that  interfaith  apprecia- 
tion is  about  completion,  not  conver- 
sion. 

From  past  experience  studying  Bud- 
dhism, 1 realized  that  the  best  way  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  a religion  is  to  prac- 
tice it,  just  as  the  best  way  to  appreciate 
music  is  to  play  it — preferably  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  practitioners.  Such  practice 
does  not  require  conversion,  but  immersion. 

During  1984,  when  1 first  began  attend- 
ing Quaker  meeting,  1 lived  for  nine  months 
in  a Zen  Buddhist  center.  There  I gained  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Buddhism  than  1 
could  ever  have  gleaned  from  books. 

1 decided  that  the  best  way  for  me  to 
understand  Islam  would  be  to  observe 
Ramadan  and  to  spend  time  with  practicing 
Muslims.  This  is  what  I wrote  about  my 
pamphlet,  “Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspec- 
tive.” This  pamphlet  was  co-published  by 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship  last  Decem- 
ber during  the  final  week  of  Ramadan,  and 


3,100  additional  copies  were  recently 
distrbuted  by  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship. 
Clearly,  many  Friends  are  feeling  a need  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  Islam  from  a 
Quaker  point  of  view. 

The  approach  that  1 have  taken  in  my 
outreach  to  Muslims  is  not  unlike  that  of 
other  liberal  Friends  in  the  20th  century,  like 
Douglas  Steere,  Thomas  Kelley,  and  the 
Brintons.  All  of  these  Friends  were  willing 
not  only  to  dialogue  but  also  to  sit  down 
and  pray  or  meditate  with  those  of  different 
faiths.  These  Friends  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  reaching  out  to  Buddhists.  One  rea- 
son for  this  interest  is  that  Buddhism  has 
many  affinities  with  Quakerism,  but  another 
reason  was  that  Buddhism  was  associated 
with  China  and  Japan.  During  the  1930s  and 
1 940s,  the  “Orient”  was  regarded  with  deep 
suspicion  by  many  Americans,  much  as 
Muslims  are  today.  By  reaching  out  to  Bud- 
dhists, Friends  were  also  helping  to  create 
bridges  of  understanding  between  East  and 
West. 

Sympathetic  understanding  of  other 
religions  requires  more  than  simple  dia- 
logue. It  means  a willingness  to  be  open  to 
the  Truth  in  other  faiths,  and  to  see  one’s 
own  faith  in  the  light  of  that  Truth.  It  means 
being  willing  to  question  some  of  one’s  own 
assumptions  and  to  be  honest  about  the 
failings  as  well  as  strengths  of  one’s  own 
religious  tradition. 

Douglas  Steere  invented  a term  for  this 
kind  of  interfaith  sharing.  He  called  it  “mu- 
tual irradiation.” 

In  his  pamphlet  by  that  name,  Steere 
spoke  of  various  approaches  that  different 
religions  take  towards  each  other.  First, 
there  is  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  rival  reli- 
gion. Second,  there  is  the  attempt  to  blend 
with  the  other  religion,  otherwise  known  as 
syncretism.  Third,  there  is  coexistence  in 
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which  each  religion  agrees  to  honor  and 
respect  the  other’s  integrity.  The  fourth  is 
called  by  Steere  “mutual  irradiation,”  mean- 
ing that  “each  is  willing  to  expose  itself  with 
great  openness  to  the  inward  message  of 
the  other,  as  well  as  to  share  its  own  expe- 
rience, and  to  trust  that  whatever  is  the  truth 
each  experience  will  irradiate  and  deepen 
the  experience  of  the  other.” 

Traditional  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
dialogue  usually  involves  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  concepts.  Because  Friends  are 
not  theologically  oriented  and  don’t  like  to 
intellectualize  our  religion,  we  don’t  do  tra- 
ditional interfaith  dialogue  very  well.  But 
there  is  something  special  we  can  do  as 
Friends,  which  is  comparable  to  what  hap- 
pens when  contemplatives  get  together. 
They  don’t  simply  discuss  their  mutual 
beliefs;  they  share  at  a deep  level  how  they 
experience  Reality. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I became  a 
Quaker  is  that  it  is  an  “experimental  reli- 
gion.” The  word  “experimental”  has  at  least 
two  meanings;  first,  it  is  a religion  based  on 
experience  rather  than  doctrine.  Second,  it 
has  a procedure  for  verifying  the  Truth, 
similar  to  the  scientific  method.  As  Friends, 
we  experiment  as  individuals  to  experience 
what  is  spiritually  authentic.  And  then  as 
members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
we  bring  what  we  have  discovered  to  the 
group  for  spiritual  testing  and  discernment. 

As  a Quaker,  1 have  felt  free  to  experi- 
ment with  other  religious  practices  and  to 
incorporate  some  of  them  into  my  private 
daily  devotions.  I have  mediated  like  a Bud- 
dhist, 1 have  sometimes  chanted  mantras 
like  a Hindu,  I have  sometimes  taken  com- 
munion with  Christians,  I have  attended 
synagogue  with  Jews,  and  1 now  bow  down 
and  recite  prayers  like  a Muslim. 

1 feel  free  to  experiment  with  these  prac- 
tices because  1 feel  rooted  in  my  Quaker 
faith.  1 am  not  simply  a New  Age  seeker 
playing  around  with  other  traditions  for  my 
personal  enrichment  or  amusement,  but  1 
am  trying  as  best  1 can  to  be  a Friend  who 
is  open  to  Truth  in  all  its  forms.  What 
grounds  my  experiments  is  a commitment 
to  the  Quaker  process  of  testing  and  dis- 
cerning the  Truth. 

This  experimental  approach  has  risks 
as  well  as  benefits  that  1 would  like  to  dis- 
cuss using  the  analogy  of  music. 

1 often  use  the  analogy  of  music  be- 
cause I feel  it  describes  the  process  of  reli- 
gion much  better  than  seeing  each  religion 


as  a mountain  to  be  climbed.  The  moun- 
tain-climbing image  seems  to  me  very  ma- 
cho, but  not  always  helpful.  Often  the  most 
important  work  we  can  do  as  members  of  a 
religious  community  takes  place  not  at  the 
mountain  top,  but  down  in  the  valley  of 
love  and  delight.  The  dance  appeals  to  me 
as  a metaphor  since  it  implies  a relational 
view  of  religion  in  keeping  with  Christian 
mysticism  as  well  as  with  that  wonderful 
Quaker  hymn,  “Lord  of  the  Dance.” 

So  imagine  if  you  will  each  religion  as 
a dance  with  certain  steps  that  must  be 
learned  and  internalized  so  that  they  be- 
come “natural”  and  “spontaneous.”  If  we 
are  doing  our  religion  authentically,  we  are 
all  dancing  in  a circle  around  a common 
center  we  call  “the  Truth.”  Each  religion 
gives  this  center  a different  name,  like  God, 
or  Buddha,  or  Allah,  or  the  Great  Mother. 
The  steps  may  well  be  different,  but  the 
center  is  the  same. 

Those  who  are  mathematically  minded 
may  wonder  how  different  religions  can  all 
have  the  same  center.  From  the  mystic’s 
point  of  view,  the  answer  is  simple.  As  me- 
dieval theologians  used  to  say,  God  is  “a 
circle  whose  center  is  everywhere,  and 
whose  circumference  is  nowhere.” 

Whenever  we  gather  in  a circle  to  wor- 
ship God,  God  is  in  the  center  of  that  circle 
because  God  has  no  boundaries.  God  is 
centered  in  us  whenever  we  seek  to  be  cen- 
tered in  God. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  true 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  experience  of 
worship  and  prayer.  Worship  puts  us  in 
touch  with  the  Eternal,  which  is  beyond 
time  and  space  and  words.  But  the  dance 
steps  that  get  us  to  that  point  are  not  eter- 
nal: they  are  conditioned  by  our  culture, 
by  our  history,  and  sometimes  by  our 
thought  processes. 

This  is  where  the  trouble  starts.  I may 
not  like  your  dance  steps,  or  you  may  not 
like  mine.  We  may  have  argued  and  fought 
over  our  respective  dances  in  the  past,  and 
there  may  still  linger  some  ill  will. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  human  be- 
ings can  get  so  attached  to  our  dance  steps 
that  we  forget  to  pay  attention  to  our  Danc- 
ing Master. 

That’s  why  it’s  important  not  only  to 
learn  how  to  dance  well  within  our  religious 
tradition,  but  also  to  learn  how  to  dance  in 
another  person’s  dance  shoes,  as  it  were. 

This  may  not  be  possible  for  every- 
one. Not  everyone  has  been  called  to  learn 


how  to  dance  to  various  tunes  and  in  vari- 
ous styles.  Some  of  us  are  having  trouble 
just  dancing  to  the  tune  of  our  own  reli- 
gious tradition.  In  fact,  it  is  best  to  learn 
the  steps  of  one’s  own  religious  tradition 
before  attempting  to  dance  with  others  in 
other  traditions. 

Many  seekers  flit  from  one  religion  to 
another,  which  is  as  bad  as  flitting  from  one 
instrument  or  musical  form  to  another.  To 
become  a good  musician,  you  must  dili- 
gently practice  one  instrument,  and  one 
form,  until  you  have  mastered  it  (or  it  has 
mastered  you).  Only  then  is  it  worthwhile 
to  experiment  with  other  instruments  and 
forms. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  Friends 
will  reach  out  to  the  Muslim  community  in 
order  to  discover  and  share  the  Light. 
Whether  you  call  this  process  “mutual  ir- 
radiation” or  dancing  in  the  Light,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
to  deepen  our  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  many  ways  in  which  Truth  is  re- 
vealed and  practiced.  Our  very  survival  may 
depend  on  how  well  we  pay  attention  to 
where  the  Lord  of  the  Dance  is  leading  us.D 


Islam  from  a 
Quaker  Perspec- 
tive by  Anthony 
Manousos. 
Quaker  Univer- 
salist  Fellowship 
md  Friends  Bul- 
letin. Available 
for  S4  (including 
postage)  from 
Friends  Bulletin 
at  3303  Raintree 
Ave,  Torrance, 
CA  90505.  Re- 
view by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

Anthony  Manousos,  the  current  editor 
af  Friends  Bulletin,  became  a Quaker 
in  1984  while  living  in  Princeton,  NJ,  and 
editing  an  interfaith  publication  called  Fel- 
lowship in  Prayer.  During  the  1980s  he 
helped  edit  a Quaker-inspired  anthology 
of  writings  by  Soviet  and  American  writ- 
ers called  The  Human  Experience.  In 
2000  he  helped  put  together  a collection 
of  writings  by  and  about  Western  Friends 
called  yJ  Western  Quaker  Reader.  He  has 
also  written  numerous  articles  and  a 
Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  entitled  Spiritual 
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Linkage  with  Russians:  the  Story  of  a 
Leading  (1991). 

After  the  tragic  events  of  September 
1 1 , 200 1 , Anthony  felt  led  to  do  something 
to  help  deal  with  feelings  of  grief,  anger 
and  confusion,  and  decided  to  fast  one  day 
a week.  Incidental  contacts  at  the  time 
sparked  his  interest  in  Ramadan.  In  Novem- 
ber that  year  he  began  to  observe 
Ramadan,  an  Islamic  holy  period.  This  ob- 
servance lasts  for  a month  and  is  some- 
what equivalent  to  Advent  and  Christmas 
for  Christians. 

This  report  shares  experiences  with 
local  Muslims  in  their  homes  and  mosques. 
Anthony  began  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Qur’an  as  well  as  daily  prayers.  He  learned 
an  opening  prayer  in  Islam  which  compares 
to  Christians’  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Tlie 
report  is  filled  with  details  of  contact  with 
Muslim  families.  Each  day  ends  with 
prayers  and  a feast,  some  of  which  he 
shared  with  such  families 

The  pamphlet  is  organized  into  sec- 
tions. Part  II , “Are  Muslims  ‘Friendly?’ 
A Theological  Overview”  looks  at  simi- 
larities and  differences.  Anthony,  a “lib- 
eral” Friend,  found  it  a challenge  to  pin 
down  Friends’  faith  and  practice  to  Mus- 
lims whose  basic  faith  and  practices  are 
relatively  easy  to  describe.  He  listed 
Friends  testimonies  with  a brief  commen- 
tary for  each  one,  noting  similarities  and 
variations  in  basic  understanding. 

Part  III  is  “Quaker/Muslim  Relations: 
Some  Historical  Background.”  Early 
Friends  missionary  activity  is  touched  on. 
Establishment  of  the  Friends  School  in 
Ramallah  is  noted,  plus  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  work  in  the  Middle 
East  and  individual  efforts  such  as  Gene 
Hoffman’s  “compassionate  listening” 
project. 

The  final  page  looks  at  visioning  a 
future  without  war.  Anthony  says  “What 
observing  Ramadan  taught  me  is  that  by 
reaching  out  to  those  in  a different  faith 
tradition  we  can  begin  to  take  those  small 
but  necessary  first  steps  that  can  bring 
us  closer  to  peace.” 

He  quotes  Fatma  Redo,  “Peace  is 
achieved  one  person  at  a time,  through  a 
series  of  friendships.”  He  concludes, 
“This  work  will  probably  not  be  completed 
in  our  lifetime.  Observing  Ramadan,  and 
seeking  to  understand  that  (which)  in- 
spired it,  can  be  a small  Friendly  step  in 
this  direction.”  □ 


Lauing  j^own 
T^eir  Lives 

to  ,33'^^  T” fees 

in  India 

bu  L^avid  M.  /\lbert 
(WA)  Meeting 

My  story  “Gaura  Devi  Saves  the  Trees” 
(which  was  written  in  1981  and  can 
be  found  on  p.  9)  is  based  on  an  actual 
event  which  took  place  in  the  village  of  Reni 
in  India  near  the  Tibetan  border  on  March 
26,  1974  (the  one  change  being  that  Gaura 
Devi  was  the  name  of  little  girl’s  mother-1 
was  never  able  to  track  down  the  name  of 
the  little  girl).  It  is  part  of  a much  larger 
story  of  the  Chipko  (“Hugging  Trees”) 
Movement  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Uttarakhand  in  northern  India,  of  village 
men,  women,  and  children  stopping  big  lum- 
ber companies  from  cl  earcutting  mountain 
slopes  by  issuing  a call  to  “hug  the  trees.” 
The  Movement  grew  as  people  began  to 
collectively  realize  that  deforestation  was 
instrumental  in  causing  devastating  floods 
and  landslides,  as  well  as  destroying  the 
trees  that  people  depended  on  for  the  ma- 
terial of  their  daily  lives:  fodder,  fruit,  and 
fuel;  flowers  and  medicinal  plants;  even  wa- 
ter and  soil. 

Stories  become  history,  and  history  be- 
comes folk  history,  and  sometimes  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unravel  the  threads.  By  1980,  al- 
though anthropologists  universally  dis- 
agree, the  people  of  the  Chipko  Movement 
had  adopted  a group  of  villagers  from 
Rajasthan,  800  or  so  miles  to  the  south- 
west, as  their  literal  ancestors,  because  they 
had  become  aware  of  another  story. 

September  12,  1731:  Maharajah  Ajit 
Singh  of  Jodhpur,  a princely  kingdom  in 
what  is  now  Rajasthan,  the  westernmost 
state  of  modern  India,  decided  to  build  a 
new  palace.  His  ministers  sent  an  army  of 
men  into  the  desert  reaches  to  bring  back 
wood  for  burning  lime,  necessary  for  con- 
struction. 

Included  in  the  Maharajah’s  domain 
was  Khejare,  a small  village  among  several 


in  the  desert,  surrounded  by  a small  forest. 
The  villagers,  members  of  a reform  Hindu 
sect  known  as  the  Bishnois,  included  in  the 
29  tenets  of  their  faith  the  protection  of  trees 
and  wildlife,  and  thus  had  been  able  to  nur- 
ture the  forest  for  generations. 

When  the  Maharajah’s  men  ap- 
proached, an  elderly  woman  named  Amrita 
Devi  (not  to  be  confused  with  Gaura  Devi 
who  lived  250  years  later)  pleaded  with  him 
that  the  felling  of  trees  was  not  only  against 
the  Bishnois  faith,  but  that  trees  provided 
the  village  with  food  and  fodder  and  were 
the  protectors  of  the  villagers’  water  sup- 
ply, vital  to  their  desert  existence.  Seeing 
the  axeman  unmoved,  Amrita  Devi  grabbed 
the  tree  in  her  outstretched  arms  and 
hugged  it.  The  axeman  threw  her  to  the 
ground.  She  got  up  and  hugged  the  tree 
once  more,  begging  the  axeman  to  chop  her 
down  first  before  destroying  the  tree.  The 
axeman  hacked  through  her  body,  only  to 
have  Amrita  Devi’s  three  daughters  come 
forward  to  hug  the  tree  and  meet  the  same 
fate.  On  September  12,  1731,  363  people 
went  to  their  death  hugging  trees. 

After  hearing  of  the  incident,  the  Ma- 
harajah, seeking  to  make  amends,  declared 
a permanent  injunction  against  the  fell- 
ing of  trees  or  the  killing  of  wildlife  in  the 
area,  and  permanently  exempted  the  vil- 
lages from  all  land  taxes.  To  this  day  the 
villages  around  Amrita  Devi’s  home  re- 
main a green  and  wildlife-filled  preserve 
amidst  the  sandy  isolation  of  the 
Rajasthan  desert,  and  Amrita  Devi’s  vil- 
lage itself  has  now  been  declared  India’s 
first  national  environmental  memorial. 
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June  5,  1981;  From  the  tiny  hamlet  of 
Bemru,  5,600  feet  high  and  only  100  very 
treacherous  miles  from  the  Tibetan  border, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Chipko  Movement 
has  to  be  a women’s  movement.  During  the 
week  I spent  with  the  39  families  of  Bemru, 
where  I helped  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
planting  of  young  mulberry  and  walnut  sap- 
lings, I met  exactly  one  male  villager  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  35. 

“They’re  all  down  on  the  plains  or  in 
the  military,”  said  the  village  headwoman, 
proudly  surveying  her  small  terraced  veg- 
etable garden  below  her  sturdily  built  stone 
and  slate  house.  “They  pull  rickshaws  or 
wash  dishes  or  haul  rocks  or  do  whatever 
they  get  paid  for.  There’s  no  work  for  them 
here.”  And  it  was  indeed  clear  that  the  fate 
of  their  families,  culture,  traditions,  domes- 
tic economy,  and  natural  environment  were 
totally  in  the  hands  of  these  rugged  and 
beautiful  women. 

Living  five  miles  from  the  nearest  road 
and  from  the  mighty  Alaknanda  River  (all, 
the  memory  in  my  legs  and  lungs  reminds 
me,  uphill!),  their  lot  is  a hard  one.  Each 
square  yard  of  terraced  farmland  represents 
the  work  of  generations,  and  had  to  be  lov- 
ingly preserved  and  cultivated.  Young  chil- 
dren scramble  about  on  the  dangerous 
rock-strewn  slopes,  looked  after  by  barely 
older  children  removed  from  school  for  that 
purpose  and  also  to  tend  the  miniature 
mountain  cattle.  The  nearest  medical  sta- 
tion is  a tough  three-and-a-half-hour  jour- 
ney away. 

:f:  :{c 

Febmary  1, 1978;  Five  hundred  people, 
mostly  women,  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
Advani  forest,  Tehri  District,  Uttar  Pradesh. 
As  the  dawn  sun  rose  and  three  police  jeeps 
and  two  trucks  approached,  the  slogan- 
shouting became  more  intense; 

The  Himalayas  will  awake  today. 

The  cruel  axe  will  be  chased  away! 

By  the  side  of  the  road,  their  axes  and 
saws  piled  on  the  ground,  squatted  two 
dozen  contract  laborers  brought  from  far 
away  by  a labor  contractor.  The  labor  con- 
tractor, in  turn,  had  been  hired  by  a timber 
company  which  had  purchased  640  trees 
from  the  state  forest  department. 

The  forest  department  had  marked  the 
trees  to  be  felled,  but  every  time  the  con- 
tractor and  his  men  approached  the  forests 


with  axes,  the  local  people  ran  up  to  hug 
the  trees,  forcing  them  to  return  empty- 
handed.  Weeks  earlier,  the  women  had 
marched  on  the  same  forest,  singing,  pull- 
ing out  the  iron  blades  used  by  the  forest 
department  in  resin  tapping.  They  ban- 
daged the  wounded  pines  and  tied  “sacred 
threads”  around  the  trees.  These  sacred 
threads  marked  the  trees  as  their  children, 
and  signified  the  women’s  pledge  to  see 
the  trees  even,  if  need  be,  at  the  cost  of 
their  own  lives.  This  time,  district  officials 
agreed  to  send  an  armed  constabulary 
force  to  assist  in  the  felling.  A hundred  men, 
armed  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  arrived  a 
day  in  advance  and  paraded  publicly  up 
and  down  the  road  leading  to  the  forest, 
hoping  to  instill  fear  in  the  women. 

After  consultations  with  the  police,  the 
contractor  beckoned  to  the  laborers  to  be- 
gin their  operations.  As  they  moved  toward 
the  forest,  so  did  the  villagers,  now  formed 
into  groups  of  three  or  four  and  including 
young  children.  They  encircled  each 
marked  tree  as  the  laborers  approached, 
chanting,  “If  the  axe  falls  on  the  trees,  it 
will  fall  on  our  bodies  first.”  As  the  labor- 
ers moved  on,  so  did  the  tree  buggers.  The 
police  could  not  possibly  arrest  the  villag- 
ers; there  was  no  place  to  put  them,  no  way 
to  transport  them,  and  no  method  short  of 
physical  violence  to  separate  the  villagers 
from  the  trees  they  embraced.  After  several 
hours  of  fruitlessly  seeking  an  unprotected 
marked  tree,  the  contractor,  laborers,  and 
police  gave  up,  the  contractor  complaining 
about  the  growing  undependability  of  do- 
ing business  with  the  state  government. 
****■(< 

Prior  to  the  first  publication  of  “Gaura 
Devi  Saves  the  Trees,  1 published  the  story 
of  the  then-young  Chipko  Movement  in  a 
small  magazine.  A friend  of  mine  gave  a copy 
to  his  friend,  an  Indian-bom,  American- 
trained  engineer  named  Ravi  Chopra,  whom 
I had  never  met,  but  whose  American  wife 
Jo  I had  known  some  years  earlier.  Only  1 8 
years  later  did  I learn  of  its  impact.  Chopra, 
headed  back  to  India,  but  with  no  clear  di- 
rection regarding  what  he  was  to  do  next, 
apparently  read  my  article  while  on  the 
plane.  Soon  he  moved  his  family  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  in  a town  named 
Dehradun,  where  he  formed  the  People’s 
Science  Institute  (PSI).  Chopra  became 
keenly  aware  that  the  future  of  the  area  was 
dependent  on  the  development  of  small- 
scale  agriculture  and  industry.  This  would 


free  people  from  dependence  on  produc- 
tion of  timber  for  the  cities  on  the  plains, 
and  make  it  possible  for  men  who  left  their 
families  for  months  or  even  years  at  a time 
seeking  employment  in  the  overcrowded 
urban  areas  to  remain  in  their  ancestral 
homes. 

Chopra  also  understood  that  all  the 
development  schemes  of  the  government 
were  geared  toward  large  infrastructure 
projects— improperly  built  roads  that 
scarred  the  mountainsides  and  brought 
rocks  and  silt  down  upon  the  rivers  below; 
huge  dams  that  displaced  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  produce  electricity  for 
the  cities;  water  projects  for  the  plains;  and 
timber  for,  among  other  things,  the  manu- 
facture of  tennis  rackets!  And  so  Chopra 
and  others  that  he  recruited  to  PSI  set  to 
work,  building  small  solid  waste  manage- 
ment businesses,  teaching  people  how  to 
dig  and  maintain  their  own  wells  and  irriga- 
tion projects  without  any  government  sup- 
port, supporting  community-based  for- 
estry, and,  perhaps  most  critically,  training 
people  how  to  retrofit  their  homes,  using 
local  materials  and  traditional  methods,  to 
make  them  earthquake-proof.  This  proved 
critical,  as  a large  earthquake  hit  the  region 
in  1999,  destroying  more  than  10,000 
homes,  but  proving  the  efficacy  of  PSI’s 
methods.  Following  the  earthquake  that 
struck  Gujarat  to  the  southwest  the  next 
year,  PSI  found  itself  in  a position  to  train 
international  relief  agency  workers  in  these 
approaches.  And  at  the  same  time  as  Ravi 
was  building  PSI,  Jo  set  up  what  is  prob- 
ably India’s  most  progressive  school  for 

children  with  mental  disabilities. 

***** 

By  1981,  after  untold  numbers  of  scien- 
tific studies  and  surveys,  the  Chipko  Move- 
ment had  won  a complete  ban  on  commercial 
felling  of  trees  on  hills  above  1,000  meters 
high  or  on  slopes  with  gradients  greater  than 
30°,  with  only  dead,  dying,  and  diseased  trees 
being  removed,  and  only  after  meeting  local 
demands  for  timber  and  fuel.  The  villagers 
also  were  guaranteed  the  plantation  of  the 
“5F”  trees— food,  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  fodder- 
up  to  a distance  of  three  kilometers  from 
every  village.  Plantation,  protection,  and 
upkeep  of  these  areas,  even  if  they  fell 
within  the  boundaries  of  reserve  forests, 
were  entrusted  to  the  village  communities 
themselves. 

Still,  the  victories  of  the  Chipko  Move- 
ment remained  fragile.  The  demand  for  elec- 
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trical  power,  water,  and  timber  in  the  major 
urban  areas  of  the  plains  continued  un- 
abated, the  lure  of  possible  employment  re- 
mained, and  political  power  was  still  con- 
centrated in  the  major  cities. 

When  I returned  to  India  in  the  fall  of 
1998  with  my  family,  I had  hoped  to  visit  my 
friends  in  the  Chipko  Movement,  but  my 
way  was  blocked  by  landslides  caused  by 
recent  heavy  rains  that  washed  out  roads 
and  bridges  all  the  way  up  to  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  But,  instead,  having  been  intro- 
duced as  the  man  who  (unwittingly) 
brought  Ravi  Chopra  to  the  north,  1 got  to 
sit  in  at  a meeting  of  a “shadow”  environ- 
mental cabinet  in  Dehradun,  examining  new 
bioregional  forms  of  planning. 
(“Bioregionalism”  is  a way  of  thinking  about 
a regional  “commons”  in  which  political 


units  and  decision-making  are  oriented 
around  the  natural  carrying  capacity  of  a 
biologically  regenerative  community— say, 
a watershed— in  which  human  beings  are 
only  one  part.  For  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  idea,  see  Home!  A Bioregional 
Reader,  edited  by  Van  Andruss  et  al.,  New 
Society  Publishers,  1990.) 

On  November  9, 2000,  after  20  years  of 
ecological  and  political  strife,  the  flag  of 
the  new  Indian  state  of  Uttaranchal  was 
raised  over  Dev  Bhoomi  (the  land  of  the 
Gods),  presided  over  by  the  25,000-foot- 
high  Nanda  Devi  and  the  other  Himalayan 
peaks,  its  rivers— the  headwaters  of  the 
Ganges— swelling  with  pride.  With  an  in- 
terim capital  at  Dehradun  and  a population 
of  more  than  7,000,000  people  (Ravi 
Chopra,  last  I spoke  with  him,  was  trying 


to  figure  out  an  accurate  way  to  count  the 
mountain  cows  in  order  to  calculate  the 
value  of  potential  milk  production  against 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land), 
Uttaranchal  may  be  the  first  large  political 
entity  in  history  to  be  formed  as  a result  of 
an  environment  struggle.  □ 


David  H.  Albert  is  editor  of  two  new  books  on 
storytelling:  The  Healing  Heart — Families: 
Storytelling  to  Encourage  Caring  and  Healthy 
Families  and  The  Healing  Heart — Communities: 
Storytelling  to  Build  Strong  and  Healthy  Commu- 
nities (New  Society,  2003).  Almost  a dozen  Quaker 
authors  are  represented  among  its  66  authors  from 
five  continents.  He  also  raises  funds  for  child  wel- 
fare and  community  development  projects  in  In- 
dia. David  is  the  author  of  several  books  related 
to  homeschooling.  Excerpts  of  all  books  can  be 
found  at  www.skylarksings.com 


(jaura  H)evi  the  ~j~ rees 


hij  Pavid  M-  Albert 

(Wa\)  Meeting 

Gaura  Devi  is  eight  years  old.  She 
lives  in  India,  near  very  high  moun- 
tains called  the  Himalayas.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  eovered  with 
snow  all  year  round.  When  the  sun  hits  the 
mountain  tops,  they  shine  like  diamonds. 

Gaura  Devi  lives  on  a hillside  below 
the  mountain  tops,  in  a house  made  of 
stone  and  slate.  It  is  a good  house.  In  sum- 
mer, when  the  sun  is  hot,  the  house  is  very 
cool.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep, 
the  house  is  very  warm.  Gaura  Devi  is  poor, 
but  she  is  happy. 

Every  morning,  Gaura  Devi  takes  her 
two  goats  down  to  the  valley  so  they  can 
eat  grass  there.  On  some  mornings,  she 
goes  to  the  forest  above  her  village  with 
her  aunt.  The  forest  has  many  big  trees.  In 
the  forest  they  pick  special  plants  and  flow- 
ers and  berries.  Gaura  Devi’s  aunt  uses  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  berries  to  make  medi- 
cines. She  takes  care  of  all  the  people  in  her 
village  when  they  are  sick,  and  usually 
makes  them  well  again. 

In  the  afternoons,  Gaura  Devi  goes 
with  her  mother  to  collect  broken  branches 
and  twigs  and  dried  grass. They  use 
branches  and  twigs  to  make  a fire  for  cook- 
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ing.  The  fire  also  keeps  the  house  warm  in 
winter.  The  cow  eats  the  dried  grass  and 
gives  them  milk  every  morning  and 
evening.  Gaura  Devi  and  her  mother  walk 
very  far  every  day  to  collect  enough  for 
the  family. 

Gaura  Devi  wondered  why  her  mother 
does  not  go  up  to  the  forest  nearby  and 
cut  down  the  trees.  She  asked  her  mother, 
“Why  do  we  walk  so  far  for  wood  every 
day,  but  leave  the  trees  in  the  forest?” 

Her  mother  replied,  “Gaura  Devi,  you 
listen  to  me.  The  trees  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  provide  shade  for  the  plants 
and  flowers  and  berries  that  your  aunt 
makes  into  medicine.  They  are  houses  for 
the  birds  and  animals.” 


Gaura  Devi’s  two  goats  stood  still  as  if 
they  were  listening,  too. 

“The  roots  of  the  trees  are  like  hands. 
They  hold  the  earth  to  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  also  hold  the  water  from  the  big 
rains  and  from  the  melting  snow.  If  anyone 
ever  cuts  down  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
our  village  will  be  washed  away.” 

Gaura  Devi  told  all  her  friends  what  her 
mother  said. 

One  day,  Gaura  Devi  and  her  two  goats 
walked  up  the  mountain  trail  toward  the  for- 
est. Suddenly,  she  saw  a truck  parked  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  Many  men,  wearing 
caps  and  carrying  axes,  were  walking  to- 
ward the  forest.  Gaura  Devi  went  up  to  the 
leader.  “Why  are  you  going  to  the  forest?” 
she  asked. 

The  man  said,  “We  are  going  to  cut 
down  the  trees.” 

“My  mother  says  the  trees  are  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  not  to  be  cut 
down,”  Gaura  Devi  said. 

The  man  replied,  “We  have  orders  from 
the  people  in  the  city  to  bring  the  wood  to 
them.  Now  we  have  to  go  to  work.” 

Gaura  Devi  thought.  She  began  to  walk 
down  the  mountainside.  Then  she  began 
to  run.  She  ran  as  fast  as  her  legs  would 
carry  her.  The  goats  ran  behind. 

She  ran  to  the  big  gong  in  the  open 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  She 
picked  up  a stick  and  beat  the  gong  as  loud 
as  she  could.  Again  and  again  she  beat  it 
until  her  arms  got  tired.  All  the  women  in 
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the  village  came  to  the  open  space.  The 
men  were  away  working.  Gaura  Devi  told 
them  what  she  had  seen.  The  women  be- 
gan to  walk  quickly  up  the  mountainside. 
Gaura  Devi’s  mother  was  the  leader.  Gaura 
Devi  ran  behind.  The  goats  followed. 

Soon  they  reached  the  forest  edge. 
They  saw  the  men  preparing  to  cut  down 
the  trees.  The  women  ran  up  to  the  trees 
and  began  to  hug  them.  Gaura  Devi’s 
mother  said  to  the  leader,  “We  come  as  your 
friends  and  do  not  wish  you  any  harm,  but 
we  cannot  let  you  cut  down  the  trees.’’ 

“Get  out  of  the  way,”  said  the  leader  of 
the  men. 

“The  trees  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,” 
replied  Gaura  Devi’s  mother,  “If  you  cut  dovm 
the  trees,  our  village  will  be  washed  away 
when  the  rains  come.  We  are  hugging  the 
trees.  If  you  cut  the  trees  down,  you  will  have 


Friendly  News 


TO  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS 
LOCALLY  AND  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 

We  present  at  the  New  Mexico  Regional 
Meeting  of  the  Religions  Society  of Friends 
(Quakers)  unite  in  Spirit  with  and  endorse 
the  following  statement,  issued  by  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion on  March  20,2003.  Now  that  the  war 
in  Iraq  is  fully  underway,  we  continue  to 
affirm  our  commitment  to  a peaceful  reso- 
lution to  this  conflict,  and  call  for  a United 
Nations-supervised  ceasefire.  We  feel  pro- 
found sorrow  for  those  who  have  died  or 
will  die  as  a result  of  this  conflict. 

War  is  still  not  the  answer  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  terrorism,  or  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Yet 
now  the  bombs  are  falling,  and  the  US-led 
military  invasion  of  Iraq  [has  begun]. 

As  members  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers),  we  are  called  to  wit- 
ness to  God’s  love  for  every  human  being; 
to  respect  the  human  dignity  of  each  per- 
son; to  promote  equality  and  justice;  to  op- 
pose violence  and  war;  and  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  world.  We  call  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  to  halt  this  inhumane,  un- 
just, unnecessary,  provocative  war. 

We  pray  for  the  peoples  of  Iraq,  now 
suffering  from  both  Saddam  Hussein’s  op- 
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to  hit  us  with  your  axes  first.” 

The  men  looked  around  at  the  women 
hugging  the  trees. They  knew  they 
shouldn’t  cut  down  the  forest,  even  though 
they  were  told  to  do  so  by  the  people  in  the 
city.  They  were  ashamed.  The  leader  said, 
“You  have  taught  us  a lesson. We  will  not 
cut  down  the  forest.  We  will  go  back  home 
with  our  axes.” 

The  men  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
truck.  Some  of  the  women  ran  back  to  the 
village  and  brought  some  tea.  The  men  were 
thankful,  for  they  were  very  thirsty.  “We 
will  tell  others  not  to  cut  these  trees  down,” 
they  promised. 

That  evening,  Gaura  Devi’s  father 
and  the  other  men  from  the  village  re- 
turned. When  they  heard  what  they 
women  had  done,  they  were  very  happy. 
The  whole  village  had  a big  celebration. 


pressive  rule  and  the  unjustified  US-led  mili- 
tary attack.  We  pray  for  the  men  and  women 
in  the  US  anned  forces,  needlessly  sent  into 
harm’s  way  and  for  their  families.  We  pray 
that  our  government  leaders  will  come  to 
recognize  the  arrogance  of  power  that  is 
reflected  in  their  policies  and  actions  and 
that  they  will  seek  instead  peaceful  alter- 
natives to  war  based  on  international  co- 
operation and  law.  We  pray  for  President 
Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein,  that  their  hearts 
may  be  turned  from  war  to  peacemaking. 
We  pray  that  our  country  will  recognize  its 
historic  complicity  in  creating  the  circum- 
stances we  now  face. 

Over  the  past  year,  increasing  millions 
of  people  across  this  country  have  labored 
with  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  pre- 
vent this  war  and  to  promote  peaceful  alter- 
natives. Strong  majorities  of  like-minded  citi- 
zens and  governments  around  the  world 
united  in  this  call  for  peace  with  justice. 

Yet,  the  voices  of  the  people  have  been 
ignored.  Instead,  we  have  watched  in  an- 
guish as  our  government  squandered  the 
international  good  will  for  the  US  that  fol- 
lowed the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001. 
We  have  seen  the  rhetoric  of  “security” 
used  to  justify  the  erosion  of  civil  liberties 
and  human  rights  and  the  rejection  of  the 
United  Nations  and  international  law.  We 
have  watched  as  federal  budget  priorities 
were  shifted  further  away  from  addressing 
unmet  human  needs  toward  building  glo- 
bal military  dominance  and  pursuing  an 
ever-expanding  “war  on  terror.” 

By  launching  a preemptive  war  against 


They  ate  fruits  and  sweet  cakes  and  sang 
songs  and  danced. 

Gaura  Devi  was  a hero.  Her  friends  put 
a necklace  of  sweet-smelling  jasmine  flow- 
ers around  her  neck.  She  was  a hero!  Tlie 
village  women  gave  her  a string  of  little  sil- 
ver bells. 

Gaura  Devi  was  very  happy.  Her  two 
goats  jumped  to  and  fro  as  if  they  were 
dancing.  The  birds  sang  beautiful  songs 
as  the  sun  went  down.  The  snow  on  the 
mountain  tops  glistened. 

Soon  Gaura  Devi  felt  very  tired,  so  she 
went  to  sleep.  But  in  the  nighttime  the  for- 
est was  not  asleep.  The  animals  whispered 
about  what  had  happened,  and  how  brave 
Gaura  Devi  and  the  women  had  been.  Her 
sisters  and  brothers  the  trees  did  not  talk. 
But  they  too  were  very  happy.  They  did 
not  sleep.  They  smiled.D 


Iraq,  the  US  government  is  needlessly  put- 
ting at  risk  the  lives  of  US  military  person- 
nel and  the  Iraqi  people,  spreading  the 
seeds  of  hatred,  and  increasing  the  chance 
that  violence  will  spread  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  current  conflict.  The  com- 
munity of  nations  is  being  tom  apart.  Inter- 
national law,  the  UN  Charter,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity are  being  undermined.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  ac- 
celerating in  North  Korea  and  elsewhere  in 
the  fear  that,  following  the  war  in  Iraq,  the 
US  will  attack  other  countries,  or  that  oth- 
ers will  follow  the  US  example  by  launch- 
ing preemptive  wars  of  their  own  to  resolve 
historic  disputes. 

Tme  security  arises  not  from  the  exer- 
tion of  military  power  and  control,  but  from 
respect  for  international  law  and  the  lifting 
up  of  our  common  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
humanity.  We  join  with  all  those  who  seek 
to  build  a society  that  respects  the  dignity 
of  each  person,  resolves  conflicts  peace- 
fully, promotes  freedom,  justice,  and  democ- 
racy, and  preserves  the  natural  environ- 
ment. We  call  upon  the  President,  Con- 
gress, Friends  and  all  people  of  good  will 
to  help  end  this  war  now,  to  heal  the  deep 
wounds  from  this  conflict,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  and  to  build  a world  in 
which  all  people  may  enjoy  true  security, 
free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war. 

Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of,  those  of 
us  present  at  the  New  Mexico  Regional 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of Friends 
Jim  Dudley,  Acting  Clerk 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Editor:  Keep  up  the  good  work!  Every 
issue  has  some  great  stuff.  The  April  issue 
on  membership  touches  issues  we  periodi- 
cally review  in  our  Meeting.  We  have  had 
several  wonderful  people  who  have  attended 
for  many  years  and  take  on  responsible  jobs. 
I have  to  ask  myself  what  difference  does  it 
make  if  they  have  never  “joined,”  and  yet  1 
do  feel  there  is  a more  lasting  commitment 
with  formal  membership. 

Our  meeting  is  very  much  involved  in 
anti-war,  anti-military  protests.  We  con- 
tinue our  street  comer  vigil  on  Wednesday 
noons.  We  had  our  Meeting  house  open 
three  nights  when  the  war  began.  We  are 
supporting  a woman  (not  a Quaker)  who  is 
maintaining  a 24-hour  vigil  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol.  She  at  first  fasted  for  1 2 days, 
now  from  sunup  to  sundown.  We  help  orga- 
nize people  to  be  with  her  and  now  a food  for 
the  hungry  depot  at  her  vigil  location. 

But  there  are  nagging  questions:  can 
be  continue  to  live  within  a country  that 
has  attacked  and  probably  will  attack  more 
countries?  and  can  we  live  with  Mr. 
Ashcroft’s  erasure  of  our  liberties? — Peggy 
Hare,  Salem  OR.. 

Dear  Editor:  We  always  read  Friends  Bulle- 
tin. During  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  interesting,  bigger,  and  more 
insightful  and  helpful.  Thanks! — Cecil  and 
Maty  Brown,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Dear  Editor:  1 am  writing  because  1 was  dis- 
turbed by  your  comment  in  the  March  2002 
Friends  Bulletin.  In  your  interview  with  the 
young  person  about  being  a Quaker,  [you 
state]  that  one  of  the  things  that  defines  your 
belief  is  your  bumper  stickers.  Here  is  what  1 
have  to  say  about  bumper  stickers. 

Of  all  the  destmctive  things  about  the 
private  automobile,  the  most  insidious  is 
the  perception  we  have  in  this  culture  that 
our  automobile  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  expressions  of  who  we  are  and 
what  we  believe. 

Bumper  stickers  are  one  example  of  this 
attachment.  No  matter  what  a bumper 
sticker  says,  what  it  says  most  clearly  is:  “1 
am  a person  who  values  my  car  above  al- 
most every  other  possession.”  Is  this  re- 
ally what  you  want  to  say?  What  hope  can 
there  be  for  a world  of  peace  and  justice  if 
we  value  our  cars  this  much? — Marian 
Rhys,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 


Directory  Update 

Friends  Bulletin  provides  FREE  online  list- 
ings for  all  Western  meetings  and  worship 
groups  at  westemquaker.net/directory.htm. 
To  insure  accuracy  of  our  directory,  please 
check  and  make  sure  that  it  is  up-to-date. 
The  editor  cannot  assume  responsibility  for 
the  accuracy  of  this  directory  without  your 
cooperation.  It  helps  if  meetings/worship 
groups  send  updated  information  along 
with  subscription  renewal  information,  as 
requested.  Please  note  the  following 
changes: 

San  Rafael— Marin  MM:  worship  Sundays  1 0 AM  at 
Falkirk,  1408  Mission  aDE"  Street, San  Rafael.  Mail: 
PO  Box  1 301 , Mill  Valley  94942. 41 5435-5755.  Louise 
Aldrich,  Clerk.  415491-0113.  E-mail:  aldrichl@igc.org. 
Program  for  children,  10:15-11  AM. 

Pullman— Pullman-Moscow  MM:  worship  Sundays 
1 1 :30  AM  at  Campus  Christian  Center,  822  Elm  Street, 
Moscow,  ID  83843.  Contact  person:  George  Bridges, 
gbridges@uidaho.edu.  Mail:  PO  Box  612,  Pullman,  WA 
99163.  pmmm.quaker.org. 

Western  Friends  Organizations 

Public  Policy  Organizations 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  California  (FCL). 
926  J Street,  Room  707,  Sacramento,  CA  95814-2707. 
916443-3734. 

Friends  Committee  on  Washington  State  Public  Policy 
(FCWPP).  do  814  NE  40th  St,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 
206-632-0500.  FAX  206-632-0976.  E-mail: 
fcwpp@votenet.com.  Jonathan  Brown,  Clerk,  3119  E 
Denny  Way,  Seattle,  WA  98122. 206-328-5769.  FAX 
206470-7 1 1 7.  E-mail:  jonathanbrown@yahoo.com. 
Web:  www.quaker.org/fcwpp. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Pacific  Southwest  Region  (PSWRO).  980  N Fair  Oaks 
Ave,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  626-791-1978.  E-mail: 
afscpasa@igc.apc.org.  Shan  Cretin,  Regional  Direc- 
tor. 

AFSC  Bookstore.  980  N Fair  Oaks  Ave,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103.  626-791-1978.  FAX  626-791-2205.  Ken 
Morgan,  Manager.  E-mail:  Kmorgan@afsc.org. 
AFSC/Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Joint  Service  Pro- 
gram. 2852  W Gamez  Rd,  Benson  AZ  85602.  520- 
212-4696.  Mike  Gray,  Project  Coordinator.  E-mail: 
afsc-imym-jsp@worldnet.att.net. 

AFSC/SCQM  Joint  Youth  Service  Project.  Pat  Smith, 
clerk. 

Arizona  Area  Program.  931  North  Fifth  Ave,  Tucson, 
AZ  85705. 520-623-9141 . FAX  520-623-5901 . 

Hawai’i  Area  Program.  2426  Oahu  Ave,  Honolulu,  HI 
96822. 808-988-6266.  FAX  808-9884876.  Kyle  Kajihiro, 
Program  Coordinator.  E-mail:  Kkajihiro@afsc.org. 
New  Mexico  Area  Program.  Onate  Bldg,  243  Old  Los 
Alamos  Hwy,  Espanola,  NM  87532.  Phone/FAX:  505- 
7534519.  Erwin  Rivera,  Program  Coordinator.  E-mail: 
Erivera@afsc.org. 


us/Mexico  Border  Program.  PO  Box  126147,  San 
Diego,  CA92112. 619-2334114.  FAX  61 9-233-6247. 
Christian  Ramirez,  Program  Coordinator.  E-mail: 
Rmartinez@afsc.org. 

Pacific  Mountain  Region  (PMR).  65  Ninth  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103-1401. 415-565-0201.  FAX 
415-565-0204. 

East  Bay  Program  Office.  1515  Webster  St,  3rd 
floor.  Oakland,  CA  94612.  Phone/FAX:  510-238- 
8080.  Laura  Magnani,  Assistant  Regional  Director 
for  Youth  & Justice  Programs.  E-mail: 
Lmagnani@afsc.org. 

Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Office  (PNWRO).  814 
NE  40th  St,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 206-632-0500.  FAX 
206-632-0976.  Susan  Segall,  Regional  Director.  E- 
mail:  SSegall@afsc.org. 

Alaska  Area  Office.  PO  Box  110932,  Anchorage 
AK  99511-0932. 907-278-5107.  Cynthia  Monroe,  Di- 
rector. E-mail;  atlas@alaska.net. 

Portland  Area  Office.  2249  E Burnside,  Portland, 
OR  97214. 503-230-9427  or  503-230-9429.  FAX  503- 
230-1835.  Alice  Perry,  Office  Coordinator.  E-mail: 
APerry@afscpdx.org. 

Retirement  Homes 

Friends  House  (FASE).  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538-0152.  Marla  Long 
Hastings,  Executive  Director. 

Publications 

EarthLight.  Editor:  K.  Lauren  de  Boer.  PYM  Unity 
with  Nature  Committee,  111  Fairmount  Ave,  Oak- 
land, CA  9461 1 . 51 0451 4926.  FAX  510451-3505; 
E-mail:  klauren@earthlight.org.  Http:// 

www.earthlight.org. 

Friends  Schools/Retreat  Centers 
John  Woolman  School.  Elee  Hadley,  Principal.  13075 
John  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 530- 
273-3183.  E-mail;  jwsadmit@nccn.net  Web: 
www.woolman.org. 

Pacific  Ackworth  School.  Gogi  Morales,  Director. 
6210  Temple  City  Blvd,  Temple  City,  CA  91780. 
626-287-6880. 

Pacific  Oaks  Childrens’  School.  Pacific  Oaks  Col- 
lege, 714  W California  Blvd,  Pasadena,  CA  91105. 
626-795-9161. 

Portland  Friends  School.  Judy  Smith,  Head  Teacher 
503-977-1857.  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church,  2201 
SW  Vermont  Street,  Portland,  OR.  Mail:  PO  Box 
14808,  Portland  OR  97293.  503-471-1620  (voice 
mail).  E-mail;  jatesmith@earthlink.net.  Web: 
WWW.  cascad  ia  web . com/pfs 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  PO  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005.  Traci  and  Walter  Sullivan,  hosts. 
336-8333.  E-mail:  mail@quakercenter.org. 

QUEST  (Quaker  Experiential  Service  and  Train-1 
ing):  Program  Carolyn  Stevens,  Coordinator,  206- 
324-8963.  Mail:  c/o  University  Friends  Meeting, 
4001  9th  Avenue  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98195. 206-522- 
0589.  Web:  www.speakeasy.org/~clintw/quest.html 
Wellspring  Friends  School.  3590  West  18th  Ave, 
Eugene,  OR  97402.  Phone/FAX:  541-686-1223.  E- 
mail:  wfs@pacinfo.com. 

Pacific  Friends  Outreach  Society.  17210  Avenue 
296  Visalia,  CA  93292.  559-594-4125.  FAX:  559- 
594-4130.  pfospd@earthlink.net.  Contact:  Mark 
Peterson,  Project  Developer. 
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Linda  Ellsworth  (Eastside  Meeting),  who  co-clerks  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting  along  with  Elizabeth  Swick  (Agate  Passage 
Meeting),  who  is  not  shown  here. 


pacific  N ortnwest 
Quartenu 

in  pictures 


Left:  Paul  Costello 
( University  Meeting) 
and  his  daughter 
Janet,  the  youngest 
attendee  of  Northwest 
Yearly  meeting 
Right:  Lisa  Down 
(Agate  Passage)  with 
a youngster 
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Above:  Della  Walker  (Port 
Townsend)  and  Joy 
Goldstein  (Vashon)  help 
with  the  silent  auction  that 
raised  almost  three 
thousand  dollars  for 
FCNL 


Above  right:  Howard  Scott 
( Olympia  Meeting)  was  a 
CO  during  World  War  II, 
served  time  in  prison  for 
his  conscientious  objection, 
and  worked  for  many 
years  as  a school  teacher 
He  also  plays  harmonica, 
from  “Simple  Gifts  ” to 
Slavic  folksongs. 


Above:  Jesse  Willard  (Tacoma  Meeting)  works  as  an  intern  for 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  in  Washington,  DC.  He  came 
to  do  a presentation  about  FCNL. 


Y acific  N orthwest  Q^uarterly  f^eport 


htj  /\sia  ^ennett 
(Jniversit^  riends  Meeting 

(Seattle,  WA) 

Over  the  past  six  months,  Friends  in  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
have  experienced  growth  and  times  of  cel- 
ebration, as  well  as  occasions  for  grief  and 
anxiety.  With  Friends  everywhere,  PNQM 
meetings  and  worship  groups  have  focused 
on  the  buildup  to  war  and  been  active  in 
work  for  peace.  We  supported  one  another 
in  times  of  illness  and  gave  thanks  for  the 
lives  of  dear  Friends  who  have  died. 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  now  includes 
eight  monthly  meetings,  one  preparative 
meeting  and  eleven  worship  groups.  Geo- 
graphically, the  Quarter  stretches  from 
Bellingham  in  the  north  to  Olympia  in  the 
south.  Port  Townsend  to  the  west,  all  in 
Washington,  and  Sandpoint,  Idaho  to  the 
east. Within  this  expansive  territory  are  sev- 
eral isolated  Friends,  some  of  whom  feel 
connected  to  a monthly  meeting  or  wor- 
ship group.  For  others,  participation  in 
spring  and  fall  Quarterly  Meeting  sessions 
provides  Friendly  contact.  A proposal  that 
under  certain  circumstances  membership  in 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  might  be 


held  under  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
has  been  actively  discussed  throughout 
the  Quarter. 

Spring  and  fall  gatherings  were  held  at 
the  Lazy  Z Ranch,  near  Ellensburg,  Wash- 
ington, with  a late  January  silent  retreat, 
which  draws  a smaller  number  of  partici- 
pants. The  September  25-27, 2002  sessions 
were  attended  by  170  people,  including  45 
children  and  14  Junior  Friends.  The  April 
25-27,  2003  gathering  was  of  similar  size 
and  composition  over  a chilly,  wet  week- 
end. Those  present  renewed  friendships 
and  enjoyed  presentations  on  Islamic  and 
Buddhist  practice  offered  respectively  by 
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Friends  Bulletin  Editor  Anthony 
Manousos  and  NPYM  Sessions  Clerk  Jon 
Prescott. 

Our  newest  monthly  meeting,  Port 
Townsend,  completed  a thoughtful  prepa- 
ratory process  in  October  2002  and  now 
has  taken  the  Whidbey  Island  Worship 
Group  under  its  care.  Agate  Passage  Pre- 
parative Meeting  on  Bainbridge  Island  con- 
tinues on  the  path  to  monthly  meeting  sta- 
tus. In  March,  University  Meeting  (Seattle) 
fledged  a new  worship  group  from  South 
End  Home  Meeting,  which  during  the  past 
year  gathered  on  first  and  third  Sundays 
and  met  quarterly  for  business,  worship- 
ping with  the  “big  meeting”  on  alternate 
weeks.  Spokane  Worship  Group,  under  the 
care  of  Eastside  Meeting,  having  dwindled 
to  two  people,  asked  to  be  laid  down  for 
the  present.  A new  and  informal  worship 
group,  which  includes  several  Olympia 
Meeting  members,  has  recently  begun 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings  in  Shelton, 
Washington. 

Several  meetings  are  in  the  process  of 
finding  new  homes,  renovating  or  remod- 
eling present  spaces.  Tacoma  Meeting,  af- 
ter prayerful  and  practical  searching,  came 
to  unity  in  January  to  purchase  Hillside 
Church  and  surrounding  property  in  down- 
town Tacoma.  The  church  was  originally 
designed  by  a Meeting  member,  Quaker  ar- 
chitect Stanley  Shaw.  Both  groups  value 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  a green  space 
in  the  city  and  Hillside  Church  members 
made  a generous  offer.  The  Meeting  is  glad 
for  new  possibilities  for  outreach  and  de- 
veloping a lively  children’s  program. 

Eastside  Meeting,  in  Bellevue  Wash- 
ington, cherishes  the  peaceful  woods  sur- 
rounding the  meeting  house,  but  needs 
more  space,  differently  arranged.  Primary 
needs  are  for  better  space  for  a thriving 
Children’s  Meeting,  more  room  for  fellow- 
ship time,  places  for  committee  meetings 
and  small  group  discussions.  The  Meet- 
ing is  carefully  considering  trade-offs  for 
use  of  resources  while  reflecting  on  present 
and  future  opportunities  for  ministry. 

University  Meeting’s  well-used  build- 
ing is  also  in  need  of  repair  and  improve- 
ment, with  fund-raising  and  projects  com- 
mittees hard  at  work  on  planning.  Recent 
flooding  of  the  basement  complicated  the 
process,  as  repairs  are  urgent  for  the  sake 
of  the  ground  floor  preschool  renters  and 
the  AFSC  offices.  Salmon  Bay  Meeting, 
also  in  Seattle,  held  a fall  retreat  on  the  is- 


sue of  physical  space  and  continues  to  ex- 
plore options  while  remaining  in  rented 
quarters  for  the  present. 

Friends  throughout  the  Quarter  have 
found  many  ways  to  act  on  the  Peace  Tes- 
timony. In  Bellingham,  the  Meeting  helped 
found  the  ecumenical  Whatcom  Peace  and 
Justice  Center  and  continues  to  support  the 
growing  program  there.  Other  meetings  are 
active  with  SNOW  (Sound  Nonviolent  Op- 
ponents of  War),  vigiling,  hosting  educa- 
tional forums,  community  peace  potlucks 
and  meetings  with  elected  officials.  Port 
Townsend  Friends  initiated  an  ecumenical 
forum  and  had  a WAR  IS  NOT  THE  AN- 
SWER bumper  sticker  made  and  distributed. 
Tacoma  Friends  assumed  responsibility  for 
Monday  afternoon  peace  vigils  at  the  Fed- 
eral Court  House;  Olympia  Friends  were  also 
active  in  a weekly  vigil.  Others  participated 
with  and  initiated  a variety  of  local,  ecu- 
menical efforts. 

Meetings  and  worship  groups  sup- 
ported the  witness  and  work  of  national 
Friends  organizations.  Several  meetings 
raised  funds  to  rebuild  FCNL  national  head- 
quarters. Friends  Committee  on  Washing- 
ton Public  Policy  (FCWPP)  increased  its 
presence  at  the  state  legislature  sessions 
in  Olympia  this  spring. 

At  the  same  time  that  Friends  were  en- 
gaged in  community  and  international  con- 
cerns, meetings  tended  to  the  nurture  of 
their  children,  young  people  and  older  mem- 
bers. Some  meetings  have  struggled  with 
difficult  issues.  For  example.  University 
Meeting  has  worked  hard  to  support  an 
attender  convicted  of  sexual  offense  while 
respecting  the  difficulty  his  presence  cre- 
ates for  others,  some  of  whom  have  them- 
selves experienced  abuse.  At  present,  he 
is  invited  to  worship  separately  with  a small 
group,  and  must  be  chaperoned  by  his  care 
committee  while  on  Meeting  premises.  This 
troubling  experience  prompted  helpful  self- 
education  and  attention  to  the  children’s 
program.  Salmon  Bay  Meeting  considered 
how  best  to  support  the  transition  of  their 
children  into  the  Meeting.  They  have  de- 
cided to  send  letters  to  children  entering 
sixth  grade  encouraging  their  participation 
and  to  talk  with  them  individually  about 
worship. 

Worshipping  communities  within  the 
Quarter  reflect  our  rich  variety,  from  inti- 
mate gatherings  in  homes  to  large  meetings 
with  many  visitors.  Newsletters  and  state 
of  the  Meeting  reports  describe  some  of 


the  ways  we  support  one  another’s  spiri- 
tual growth  and  our  shared  lives  as  Friends. 
For  example,  monthly  Eastside  Meeting 
newsletters  include  brief  autobiographies 
introducing  newer  members. 

We  organize  religious  education  for  all 
ages,  retreats,  meetings  for  healing,  sup- 
port and  clearness  committees  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  members  and  attenders. 
Through  websites  and  welcome  to  new- 
comers, we  reach  out  to  seekers.  A “State 
of  the  Quarter”  report  could  record  living, 
growing  Friendly  congregations  endeavor- 
ing to  live  faithfully  in  the  Spirit.  □ 


News  of  Mon  i ana  Friends 

Bozeman  Worship  Group  has  had  steady 
attendance  in  the  teens  over  the  last  year 
or  so.  We’ve  enjoyed  welcoming  several 
friends  new  to  the  area  in  recent  weeks. 

Friends  Pam  Fitzpatrick  and  Paul  Dix  are 
in  Nicaragua  visiting  compatriots  from  their 
Witness  for  Peace  days.  Their  stories, 
emailed  back,  are  both  heart-warming  and 
heart-rending.  Their  emails  are  sent  to  Max 
Deibert  and  forwarded;  if  you’d  like  to  be 
put  on  the  forward  list,  contact  him: 
maxcdeibert@theglobal  .net . 

Dillon  Worship  Group  has  a small  but 
steady  attendance  and  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity with  meetings  for  worship.  Dillon 
Worship  Group  mourns  the  passing  of  Allen 
Cook  who  died  unexpectedly  in  early  Novem- 
ber and  asks  our  Quaker  friends  to  hold  his 
wife  Renee  Cook  in  the  light  with  us.  Dillon  is 
also  experiencing  joy.  Connor  was  bom  to 
Mary  Preston  and  Scott  McKee  and  quickly 
thereafter  Scott  was  finally  able  to  bring  home 
from  Guatemala  10'/4-  month-old  Nina  for 
whom  we  had  all  been  waiting.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  Mica  Slaven  back  fiom  Alaska. 
Eve  Malo  spoke  forcefully  and  effectively  on 
peace  and  social  justice  at  a public  meeting 
dedicated  to  honoring  and  supporting  US 
soldiers.  We  were  proud  to  hear  her  voice 
raised  to  question  the  dominant  themes  of 
that  evening.  Notably  that  same  evening  John 
Barrows,  our  local  newspaper  editor,  spoke 
eloquently  about  the  need  to  protect  per- 
sonal, civil  and  constitutional  rights  in  these 
days  of  ever-increasing  “security  measures”. 
These  are  troubled  and  troubling  times.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  peace  and  strength  in  shar- 
ing worship  together.  (Continued  on  p.  15) 
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AT  nend  [Reflects 

on  Veterans’  Day 

by  rank  fvionkman 

Lam  grateful  to  those  who  have  fought 
or  freedom  by  battle  and  by  enduring 
hardship  in  conflicts  and  wars  between  na- 
tions. Some  believe  that  a conscientious 
objector  to  war,  such  as  myself,  has  no 
place  on  the  podium  at  Veterans’  Day.  On 
the  contrary,  sharing  this  podium  is  the 
epitome  of  the  American  freedom  that  vet- 
erans have  fought  to  protect.  In  this  coun- 
try, as  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

We  are  not  afraid  to  entrust  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  unpleasant  facts,  for- 
eign ideas,  or  alien  philosophies...  for  a 
nation  that  is  afraid  to  let  its  people  judge 
the  truth  and  falsehood  in  an  open  mar- 
ket is  a nation  tliat  is  afraid  of  its  people. 

My  father  served  in  World  War  II,  my 
brother-in-law  in  Vietnam  and  the  Gulf  War, 
and  my  great-great -grandfather  McMasters 
served  in  the  Civil  War  to  protect  our  free- 
dom to  have  and  express  different  perspec- 
tives. 

This  flag,  presented  to  my  family  by 
the  US  Navy  at  my  father’s  funeral,  is  dear 
to  me.  It  represents  not  only  my  father’s 
service  in  World  War  II,  but  the  freedom 
protected  by  all  veterans.  I pay  homage  to 
those  who  have  protected,  among  other 
things,  the  right  for  me  to  work  nonvio- 
lently  to  solve  differences  between  nations. 

I deeply  respect  and  am  grateful  to  all 
who  have  fought  and  endured  war — the 


(Montana  Friends,  cont.  front  p.  14) 

Billings  Monthly  Meeting  continues  to 
meet  twice  monthly  at  the  Unity  Church. 
Regular  attendance  has  grown  to  7 and  oth- 
ers continue  to  visit  occasionally  bringing 
attendance  into  the  double  digits!  Commu- 
nity is  being  built  through  the  meeting  and 
through  peace  activities,  which  most  are 
involved  in.  In  December  clerkship  will  be 
transferred  from  Tom  Towe  to  Paul  Whit- 
ing, though  we  will  loose  Paul  and  Betty 
Whiting  to  Helena  during  the  legislative 
session  from  January  until  April.  Billings 
would  welcome  M&O  visitation. 


men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  (Navy, 
Marines,  Army,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard, 
CIA,  and  FBI);  the  parents  who  waited  for 
news  of  their  beloved  children;  the  wives, 
mothers,  husbands,  and  fathers  at  home 
who  had  to  continue  with  their  lives.  Thanks 
are  due  to  my  wife’s  grandfather  who  en- 
dured the  Bataan  death  march,  and  also  to 
his  wife  and  children  left  behind,  who 
searched  the  chairs  for  lost  coins  to  buy 
bread. 

In  thanking  veterans,  I include  the 
friends  and  relatives  who  supported  those 
returning  home  from  war,  battle  scarred. 
They  who  held  and  comforted  over  the  ach- 
ing years  as  war’s  horrors,  and  sometimes 
the  horror  of  returning  to  people  who 
showed  disrespect,  slashed  viciously 
across  their  hearts  and  lives. 

Thanks  is  also  due  to  the  people  who 
objected  to  violence  and  death,  but  served 
on  the  front  lines  and  other  places — driv- 
ing ambulances,  rescuing  those  who  fell, 
providing  medical  care — and  were 
wounded  or  died  themselves  while  serving 
others.  This  includes  those  who  worked 
tirelessly  to  provide  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  to  all  civilians  in  war  and  its  after- 
math. 

I herald  an  inclusive  band  of  veterans. 
A group  that  has,  each  of  them,  served  to 
protect  the  freedom  we  know  as  America. 

In  gratitude  I ask,  “How  can  this  pro- 
tection best  be  honored?”  Honor  comes 
through  doing  our  duty.  Freedom  has  vet- 
erans to  preserve  the  freedom  they  won  by 
making  choices  that  lessen  the  opportunity 
and  necessity  for  war. 

A student,  a fellow  American  with 
Scot’s  blood  like  my  own,  challenges  me 
daily.  “Monkman,”  he  says,  “how  can  any 
self-respecting  Scot  be  a Quaker  and  not 
fight?”  As  my  ancestors  might  say,  "Will 
ye  not  fight,  lad?”  "Oh,  aye.  "I  answer,  "It 
is  a fight  of  a different  sort.  ” I prefer  to 
grow  old  and  be  surrounded  by  my  chil- 
dren not  just  their  graves.  My  family  al- 
ready knows  the  experience  of  standing  by 
the  grave  of  my  oldest  son,  Christopher. 

“Lest  we  forget”  is  the  epitaph  grac- 
ing other  tombs,  the  tombs  of  veterans 
who  died  in  war.  Lest — a word  not  heard 
often — means  “in  fear  or  apprehension  of.” 
To  many,  it  is  a reminder  to  remember  those 
who  served  who  once  lived  beside  us.  1 be- 
lieve it  is  much  more.  “Lest  we  forget”  also 
refers  to  the  apprehension  of  the  violence 
that  created  the  need  for  the  gravestones.  It 


is  a reminder  to  act  out  of  love  for  others. 

Here  is  something  my  friend,  poet  John 
Beecher,  had  to  say  in  1944: 

lam 

a man  who  once  worked  at  the  bench 
along  side  of  you 

or  leaned  on  the  bar  with  his  foot  on 
the  same  rail 

it  doesn’t  much  matter  who 
for  you’ll  never  see  me  again 
There  I was  on  the  beach  running  in- 
land with  the  rest 

and  feeling  a lot  better  than  in  the  boat 

because  at  last  there  was  something 

to  do  and 

that  was  the  finish 

Whatever  hit  me 

I never  felt  it 

I don’t  exactly  want  you  to  feel  sorry 
forme 

and  I don’t  care  whether  you  remem- 
ber me  even 

only  I wouldn’t  like  it  to  happen 
for  you  to  forget  what  brought  me  to 
that  beach 

and  where  1 was  headed  for.... 

How  can  this  fallen  man  be  honored? 
For  me,  not  by  vengeance.  Oh,  aye,  I 
will  fight,  but  a fight  of  a different  sort — 
a fight  each  day  of  duty,  of  taking  steps, 
however  small,  to  preserve  the  veterans’ 
gift  of  freedom.  Oh,  I will  fight,  for  a 
resolution  and  a way  of  life  that  does  not 
require  death  and  endurance  of  unspeak- 
able hardship.  Many  veterans  have  done 
the  sacred,  unselfish  duty  of  sacrifice  for 
others  that  /,  too,  will  fight  for  resolu- 
tion and  reconciliation,  lest  we  forget.  □ 

Y acifist 
at  a uneral 

Juditb  avor 
Cl  a rc  m o n t (CA)  Meeting 

I flinch  when  shots  are  fired  even  though 
my  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the 
soldiers  with  guns  from  the  moment  I 
crested  the  hill  and  saw  them  beyond 
the  grave.  Following  mourners  up  the 
grassy  slope  from  the  chapel,  1 join 
the  circle  near  Aunt  Charlotte  as  six  family 
members  place  Uncle  Dean’s  casket 
on  the  ground.  Six  male  Marines  and  one 
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female  stand  at  attention,  the  red 
stripes  of  their  dress  uniforms  lined  up  as 
precisely  as  their  rifles. 

My  uncle  did  fight  in  the  Korean  War. 
But  on  this  December  day  I cannot 
reconcile  my  memory  of  Dean’s  long  civil- 
ian life  with  the  short  time  he 
served  as  a Marine.  Some  men  wear  their 
military  identity  long  after  taking 
off  the  uniform  but  my  uncle,  as  I knew  him, 
did  not.  So,  what  are  these 
people  doing  here?  Who  invited  them  any- 
way? I feel  so  edgy  about  the  guns 
that  1 barely  register  the  minister’s  words 
until  he  says  “Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust.’’ 

“Ready!  Aim!  Fire!”  bids  the  Marine 
officer. 

Seven  rifles  lift  in  unison. 
Seven  shots  split  the  sky.  Once,  twice, 
three  times.  Three  rounds  fired  in  honor 
of  Dean  and  Charlotte’s  three  sons?  Or  is 
this  simply  a traditional  twenty-one  gun 
salute? 

No  explanations  are  given,  but  my  whole 
system  is  on  high  alert.  Perhaps  this  is  why  1 
am  so  moved  by  what  happens  next. 

As  the  marksmen  march  off  down  the 
hill,  the  officer  approaches  Aunt 
Charlotte.  She  sits  near  the  open  grave  with 
Bill,  Tom,  John  and  their  wives.  The  Ma- 


Ppayer  for  P eace 

Melen  parlc 

n_ugene  (OK)  Meeting 

Oh  God,  Precious  God,  You  who  lis- 
tens to  us,  who  comforts  us,  who 
knows  us  inside  and  out,  always  there 
when  we  turn  to  You,  we  turn  to  You  now. 

We  are  your  creatures,  full  of  con- 
sciousness and  joy;  we  are  your  children, 
shame-faced  and  frightened.  Oh  God,  You 
have  inspired  us  with  love  for  each  other, 
and  sometimes  it  breaks  our  hearts.  To- 
day our  brothers  are  making  war  on  each 
other,  and  our  hearts  are  breaking.  We 
need  Your  Light  to  see  what  we  must  do 
in  this  crisis,  and  Your  power  to 
strengthen  us  when  we  feel  helpless,  and 
Your  wisdom  to  guide  us.  Most  of  all,  we 
need  Your  Love  to  continue  to  make  us 
tender  to  the  needs  of  others,  even  as  it 
makes  us  weep. 

We  pray  for  Your  forgiveness,  for 


rine  carries  the  stars  and  stripes  folded  into 
a precise  triangle,  holding  the  large  flag  on 
one  upturned  palm.  He  kneels  before  her 
on  one  knee,  looking  up  into  Charlotte’s 
face  with  total  attention.  As  the  man  pre- 
sents the  nation’s  flag,  the  wind  carries  his 
words  away  but  his  eyes,  face,  posture  and 
tone  convey  a tribute  so  deep  that  it  brings 
quick  tears.  I recognize  this  quickening. 
Tears  often  mark  significant  moments  of 
truth  for  me,  as  they  do  now  when  one 
Marine  offers  respectful  attention  to  the 
widow  of  another. 

Attention.  The  soldier  conveys  honor 
to  my  aunt  by  practicing  a form  of  atten- 
tion that  I recognize.  Just  then  I catch 
myself  in  an  act  of  prejudice,  a caricature 
of  men  who  shout  “Atten-HUT!”  as  a way 
to  wield  power  over  others.  Yet  this  of- 
ficer went  through  highly  regimented 
training  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Attention  is  his  discipline.  It  is  a 
practice  not  unlike  the  form  of  meditation 
that  I practice.  I recognize  in  this  military 
man  the  same  quality  of  reverent  atten- 
tion that  1 experience  in  prayer  alone  and 
among  others,  particularly  Quakers  gath- 
ered in  silent  worship.  A lifelong  paci- 
fist, 1 have  found  my  home  in  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends. 

My  young  uncle  was  my  first  friend 


who  among  us  has  not  contributed  to  the 
arrogance,  greed,  envy  and  rage  that  call 
wars  into  being?  We  pray  to  see  each 
other  as  You  see  us,  with  love  and  under- 
standing, We  are  humbled  by  that  Love, 
and  so  healed  by  it. 

Touch  us  now,  oh  God,  precious 
Spirit  of  Love,  and  turn  our  fear  to  hope 
and  our  fury  to  reconciliation.  Let  us  dedi- 
cate our  words  and  deeds  to  peace.  Let 
us  be  committed  every  day  to  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Let  us  bring  blessings  to  every  soul 
we  encounter.  Let  us  be  Your  hands  and 
feet  on  Earth. 

For  just  as  You  spark  the  brilliant 
stars  and  galaxies  swirling  in  the  dark 
matter  of  the  cosmos.  You  spark  the  im- 
pulses of  our  hearts  and  brains.  Just  as 
you  set  the  planets  spinning,  and  the 
moon  to  pull  the  tides  of  all  the  oceans 
on  Earth,  You  set  our  consciousness 
within  us  and  cause  it  to  pull  towards 
You.  You  are  our  beginning  and  our  end, 
our  substance  and  our  longings.  Let  us 
walk  in  Your  light,  and  restore  Your  peace 
to  the  Earth.  Amen. 


when  I was  a child.  Dean  was  the  one  1 
wanted  to  be  like  when  I grew  up,  but  I 
turned  out  to  be  different.  Militarism  was 
my  uncle’s  way  and  he  served  with  valor. 
Pacifism  is  my  way  and  1 am  pained  to 
have  guns  at  his  funeral.  To  me,  weap- 
ons signify  acts  of  aggression,  armed 
conflict  and  war.  Yet  as  I stand  in  the  win- 
ter wind,  shaken  by  the  shots,  I sense 
Dean’s  spirit  with  me.  Love  outlasts 
death.  Can  it  also  transcend  gunfire? 

Suddenly  I realize  that  pacifism,  like 
racism  and  sexism,  is  still  an  “ism.”  Even 
Quakerism  can  set  people  apart,  separat- 
ing us  from  them,  good  from  bad.  My  life 
is  dedicated  to  healing,  to  connecting 
people,  not  dividing  them.  To  be  a force 
for  peace  in  our  troubled  world,  I need  to 
reshape  an  old  sword  of  judgment  into  a 
new  plowshare  of  acceptance.  Dean’s 
spirit  invites  me  to  accept  these  Marines, 
to  respect  their  ways.  Just  as  faithful 
people  endeavor  to  give  full  attention  to 
God,  to  listen  for  and  serve  a source  of 
loving  wisdom  greater  than  human,  so 
can  military  people. 

Even  in  death.  Uncle  Dean  is  my 
teacher.  He  helps  me  see  “that  of  God”  in 
uniform  as  a black  man  in  dress  blues  at- 
tends to  a white  widow  in  a black  dress. 
Though  kneeling,  he  is  at  full  attention.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Elizabeth  “Betty”  Jane  Polivka 

Elizabeth  “Betty”  Jane  Polivka  died  Au- 
gust 1 , 2002,  in  her  home  in  Paradise, 
California.  She  was  bom  on  March  1 1 , 1 92 1 , 
to  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Magatogan.  She 
grew  up  in  Pasadena,  California,  and  began 
as  a young  woman  a course  of  study  in 
preparation  for  a career  in  commercial  art. 
This  plan  was  laid  aside  when  she  married 
Jaro  Polivka  and  began  a family  in  1946: 
but  not  her  inspiration  and  drive  to  create. 
Her  creative  gifts  manifested  in  a variety  of 
ways,  from  pen  and  ink  sketches  to  water- 
color,  acrylic  and  oil  paintings;  from  carved 
wood  and  clay  sculptures  to  fine  ceramic 
dinnerware;  from  batiks  to  colorful 
weavings,  all  one-of-a-kind  pieces.  In  1958, 
Betty  and  her  husband  and  four  children 
built  their  own  home  from  the  adobe  and 
wild  oat  straw  their  own  land  provided. 

Before  settling  down,  because  her  hus- 
band worked  for  the  United  Nations,  Betty 
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had  the  opportunity  to  live  abroad.  She 
raised  her  ehildren  in  countries  as  far-flung 
as  Canada,  Israel,  Mexico,  Nigeria  and  En- 
gland. She  enjoyed  exploring  these  coun- 
tries with  her  family  and  friends,  sketch- 
book in  hand  always  on  the  lookout  for 
people  and  places  with  “character.”  These 
quickly  inspired  her  pen  and  brush  and  she 
returned  to  Paradise  inevitably  full  of  these 
treasures  to  yield  a lifetime  of  memories.  In 
Paradise,  Betty  put  down  her  roots,  becom- 
ing a leader  in  the  4-H  Club  her  children 
had  joined;  getting  her  teaching  credential 
and  dedicating  herself  to  teaching  art;  help- 
ing found  the  Paradise  Art  Center;  becom- 
ing active  in  Craig  Memorial  Congrega- 
tional Church;  and  more  recently  highly 
involved  in  the  Paradise  chapter  of  Am- 
nesty International,  being  involved  with 
their  work  until  shortly  before  her  death. 

She  balanced  her  busy  community  life 
with  lots  of  quiet  time  alone,  which  she 
cherished.  She  enjoyed  reading,  writing  let- 
ters to  friends  and  family  across  the  world, 
tucking  in  a little  watercolor  card  of  her  own 
design.  And  out  of  doors  she  found  peace 
and  beauty  in  her  garden  and  in  the  woods 
beyond. 

Betty  began  regular  attendance  at 
Chico  Friends  in  the  late  1980s.  There  she 


shared  her  artistic  skills,  using  paint  and 
clay  as  tools  to  integrate  art  into  Friends’ 
spiritual  life.  She  enjoyed  immensely  mak- 
ing the  Chico  Friends  Meeting  Christmas 
play  props  and  “face  cup”  Christmas  gifts. 
She  created  the  Chico  Friends  Meeting 
meeting  house  design  that  for  several  years 
has  been  announcing  Quaker  presence  to 
the  Chico  community. 

She  was  active  on  a number  of  Chico 
Friends  Meeting  committees:  First  Day 
School,  Religious  Education,  Peace  and 
Social  Concern,  Friends  Committee  and 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Liaison,  and  finally  Nominating  Committee 
in  2000.  She  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  Chico  Friends  Meeting  newsletter,  and 
a frequent  letter  writer  to  congressmen  with 
whom  she  was  advocating  for  peace  and 
justice.  In  this  she  spoke  “truth  to  power”, 
and  she  encouraged  others  to  put  pen  to 
paper  as  well.  She  was  tireless  in  her  pur- 
suit of  peace,  be  it  within  her  own  family, 
local  community  or  beyond.  (Written  by  her 
daughter  Ann  Polivka) 

Jane  Farmer 

Jane  Farmer,  an  avid  painter,  was  bom  on 
March  1 3, 191 7,  inMcAlester,  Oklahoma. 


She  was  the  second  child  of  Lex  and 
Katheryn  Cox. 

Jane’s  family  moved  to  Amarillo,  Texas, 
in  1926  where  she  grew  up.  She  attended 
Amarillo  College  in  1936.  She  later  received 
an  A.  B.  degree  from  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege in  1 95 1 and  a Masters  Degree  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counseling  from  Cal 
State  College  at  Los  Angeles  in  1965. 

Jane  married  Charles  Shelton  and  they 
had  two  sons:  Robert  and  James.  They  di- 
vorced in  1946.  After  moves  to  Santa  Fe 
and  Whittier,  CA,  she  married  Malcolm 
Farmer.  They  were  divorced  in  1963.  She 
lived  in  Eugene,  OR , several  different  times 
as  well  as  residing  in  other  parts  of  Oregon, 
California  and  a year  at  Pendle  Hill. 

She  retired  from  employment  as  a vo- 
cational rehabilitation  counselor  with  the 
California  Department  of  Rehabilitation  in 
1 975.  Jane  loved  to  travel  and  enjoyed  trips 
to  Japan  and  Korea.  Other  hobbies  included 
painting,  weaving  and  writing  poetry. 

Jane  was  a member  of  Eugene  Friends 
Meeting  in  the  early  1980’s.  She  asked  to 
have  her  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  laid  down  before  moving  to 
Arkansas.  Upon  returning  to  Eugene,  she 
asked  again  to  renew  her  membership  in 
2001  at  Eugene  Friends  Meeting. 

Jane  died  from  heart  attacks  on  No- 
vember 5,  2002,  in  Sacred  Heart  Hospital 
with  her  son  Jim  at  her  bedside.  Survivors 
include  two  sons;  Jim  of  Houston,  Texas 
and  Robert  of  San  Francisco,  and  one 
grandson.  □ 

Lucille  Chapman  Booker 

Lucille  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  New  York  to 
Alice  Cook  Chapman  and  E.  (Ellsworth) 
Walter  Chapman.  She  joined  her  older  sis- 
ter, Marjorie.  Underpressure  from  her  fa- 
ther she  went  to  college  and  became  a 
teacher.  “I  was  angry  about  having  to  go 
to  college  so  I went  out  and  spent  all  the 
money  1 had  earned  that  summer.” 

Lucille  was  always  active  in  church  ac- 
tivities and  enjoyed  teaching  Sunday 
School.  From  childhood  she  was  a member 
and  faithful  attender  of  Covenant  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Buffalo.  Girl  Scouts  was 
also  an  interest  of  hers.  She  was  particu- 
larly proud  of  earning  her  Golden  Eaglet 
award  and  having  it  presented  to  her  by 
President  Hoover’s  wife.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  reported;  “Scouting  to  her 
has  been  one  glorious,  happy  adventure. 


Upcoming  ESR  On-line  Access  Courses 


Old  Testament  History  and  Literature 
with  Jay  Marshall 
Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care 

with  Michael  Brenneis 

Introduction  to  Theological  Reflection 

with  David  Johns 


Earn  graduate  credit  or  simply  audit  courses  to  meet  your  need. 
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Best  of  all  she  likes  camping.  Miss  Chapman 
looks  on  all  past  endeavors  as  nothing  at 
all  compared  with  the  honor  she  is  to  re- 
ceive.” 

In  1936  she  married  Robert  James 
Booker,  Jr.  They  had  three  children,  Jean, 
Robert  3rd  and  Richard.  In  1 950  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Clarence  Center.  When  the 
youngest,  Richard,  started  school  Lucille 
went  back  to  teaching  and  taught  at 
Ledgeview  Elementary  School  until  her 
retirement.  Among  her  students  were  her 
two  sons,  a nephew  and  two  nieces.  She 
continued  her  church  work  through  mem- 
bership in  St  Stephen’s  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  in  Lockport,  New  York. 

In  1 976  she  retired  to  Florida  with  her 
husband,  Bob,  and  enjoyed  a life  of  golf, 
swimming,  oil  painting  and  reading. 
Lucille  was  an  avid  reader  and  always 
found  time  to  sit  down  and  read  a book. 
She  was  fond  of  saying  that  books  kept 
her  out  of  trouble. 

In  1989  her  husband  died  and  in  1992 
she  went  to  live  with  her  daughter,  Jean, 
in  Sultan,  Washington.  She  joined  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  shortly  after 
her  arrival.  She  continued  her  interest  in 
reading  and  painting  and  became  devoted 
to  a stray  cat  she  name  Sally.  Lucille  also 
developed  a talent  for  quickly  compos- 
ing birthday  poems  for  people  using  the 
first  letters  in  their  name.  She  liked  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  activities  with  her 
daughter  and  met  many  people  and  be- 
came good  friends.  Due  to  the  progress- 
ing dementia  that  she  had  been  experi- 
encing since  1985  she  became  a resident 
of  Homeplace  in  Burlington,  Washington 
in  February  of  2001.  She  died  there  at  the 
age  of  90 

Lucille  was  predeceased  by  her  hus- 
band, Robert,  and  her  son,  Robert.  She  is 
survived  by  her  daughter,  Jean  Roberts, 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Richard  and 
Jean  Booker,  daughter-law,  Beverly 
Booker,  eleven  grandchildren  and  fifteen 
great-grandchildren.  □ 

Monette  Thatcher 

Osa  Monette  Hunkins  was  born  at  home 
in  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota,  March  7th,  1921.  Her  family  and 
close  friends  have  used  the  nickname 
Moey  most  of  her  life.  When  Moey  was 
only  1 8 months  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Lead,  South  Dakota,  where  her  father  be- 


came the  superintendent  of  schools.  Moey 
remembered  life  in  that  small  mining  town 
fondly.  The  only  ups  and  downs  she  re- 
called were  those  of  Lead’s  hilly  streets.  In 
the  winter  she  was  able  to  sled  all  the  way 
to  school  in  the  mornings.  Once  she  was 
unable  to  avoid  a grocery  truck  in  the  road, 
so  she  ducked  her  head  and  zoomed  right 
under. 

Moey  particularly  enjoyed  her  teenage 
years  in  that  small  town.  Almost  everyone 
was  working  class  and  there  were  so  many 
nationalities  all  the  kids  were  included 
equally  in  the  fun.  After  high  school  she 
went  away  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
where  she  studied  to  be  a teacher.  While 
there  she  also  met  her  future  husband,  Ed 
Thatcher.  During  the  war  Ed  was  sent  to 
Civilian  Public  Service  in  a camp  near  Ames, 
Iowa.  After  graduating,  Moey  found  her 
first  teaching  position  in  Ames  near  that 
CPS  camp.  Ed’s  CPS  buddies  helped  the 
pair  create  a simple  wedding  ceremony. 

After  CPS,  the  young  family  moved 
from  place  to  place  in  order  to  follow  Ed’s 
employment  at  various  colleges.  Moey  re- 
membered a period  of  unemployment  as 
being  one  of  the  few  difficult  times  in  her 
life.  When  Ed  eventually  decided  on  library 
school  the  family  spent  a year  in  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota.  After  graduation  Ed  was  hired 
by  the  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene  be- 
came their  future  home. 

Moey  looked  on  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth as  a “great  adventure.”  Carl  was  born 
in  1946,  Ellen  in  1948  and  Osa  in  1949.  Moey 
enjoyed  her  role  as  a mother.  Her  welcom- 
ing arms  comforted  her  children 
in  the  spills  of  childhood. 

In  Eugene  there  was  a small  fledg- 
ling Friends  Meeting. The  old  meeting 
house  was  dark  and  moldy,  but  the  Meet- 
ing was  rapidly  growing  and  Moey  be- 
came active  in  the  plans  for  a new  build- 
ing. In  1 964  the  first  section  of  the  present 
meetinghouse  was  built  to  contain  the 
people  and  the  Friendly  practices  that 
were  so  much  a part  of  Moey ’s  life. 

After  renting  in  Eugene  for  more  than 
a year,  Moey  and  Ed  bought  a house  at 
1812  Villard  Street,  which  was  their  home 
for  more  than  half  a century.  Jay  was  born 
there  in  March,  1956.  Despite  the  de- 
mands of  home  and  family,  Moey  always 
found  time  for  her  own  interests,  which 
included  service  on  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  Klamath  Indian  Com- 


mittee at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  tribe.  As  well  as  the  Eugene  Meet- 
ing., she  was  active  in  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  as  well  as  Quarterly  Meeting, 
sometimes  taking  the  role  of  clerk.  She 
was  part  of  the  committee  which  worked 
for  eight  years  to  write  the  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Faith  and  Practice.  She 
returned  to  work  as  a substitute  teacher 
and  went  to  the  University  of  Oregon  to 
become  a counselor. 

Having  completed  her  counseling 
program,  Moey  worked  at  Planned  Par- 
enthood, and  for  the  family  counseling 
services.  She  reluctantly  retired  early 
from  counseling  to  travel  with  Ed  when 
he  retired.  Moey  and  Ed  went  for  a year 
to  Nigeria.  They  later  lived  in  England, 
New  Zealand,  and  toured  extensively  in 
Europe. 

When  Monette’s  own  parents,  the 
Hunkins,  retired,  they  bought  the  house 
next  door  where  Moey  was  able  to  help 
them  in  their  old  age. The  death  of  her 
mother  was  a spiritual  landmark  for  Moey. 
Osa  Hunkins  lived  alone  for  a few  years 
after  Ralph  died  in  their  home  next  door. 
Monette  went  frequently  through  her 
back  door  to  care  for  her  aging  mother 
who  passed  away  while  Moey  was  read- 
ing aloud  a letter  from  a family  member. 
Rather  than  bursting  into  action,  she 
stayed  in  the  room  sensing  her  mother’s 
spirit  expand.  This  experience  contributed 
to  Moey’s  unwavering  knowledge  that 
death  was  a passage  into  something  eter- 
nal and  not  to  be  feared.  This  knowing 
helped  Moey  as  she  faced  her  husband’s 
death  and  later  her  own. 

It  was  while  the  girls  were  teenagers 
that  Moey  opened  the  house  to  many 
visitors  and  even  more  residents.  Several 
temporarily  homeless  folks  used  the 
Thatcher  home  as  a base  for  a while  as 
well  as  troubled  young  people  needing  a 
welcoming  family  situation. 

As  Ed  aged  he  required  increasingly 
more  of  Moey’s  time  and  care.  Initially 
she  took  this  on  as  a welcome  part  of  her 
path  As  he  became  more  childlike  she 
missed  his  companionship.  Eventually 
full-time  caregivers  were  hired.  Moey  still 
had  the  burden  of  managing  the  car,  the 
finances,  the  yard  and  the  complicated 
scheduling  of  the  in-home  care.  He  died 
in  November  of  2001.  When  Ed  was  gone, 
Moey  very  much  wanted  to  stay  in  her 
own  beloved  home.  The  first  two  months 
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on  her  own  offered  her  the  freedom  she 
had  dreamed  of.  But  her  failing  heart, 
lungs  and  memory  soon  required  that  she 
have  help.  Finally  Moey  required  supple- 
mental oxygen  and  round  the  clock  care. 
When  confronted  with  her  own  passage 
she  decided  to  live  the  dying  part  of  her 
life  in  the  same  way  she  had  approached 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  “as  an  adven- 
ture.” Her  last  journey  was  peaceful.  On 
February  2 1 , 2003  Monette  died  at  home 
in  her  own  bed  in  her  sleep.  □ 

Edie  Self  wrote  the  following  poem  after 
attending  Moey's  memorial  service.  She 
was  especially  moved  to  he  present  be- 
cause four  years  ago  a similar  service  was 
held  in  our  Meeting  room  for  her  son  who 
had  been  killed  in  an  auto  accident — a 
similarly  crowded  room  with  moving  sto- 
ries of  the  departed. 

Memorial  ^c.rv\ce: 

The  hush  gathers;  voices  still. 

Tears  and  smiles  mingle. 

Hands  grip  and  release,  eyes  close 
Or  raise  to  the  light  at  a window. 

We  celebrate  life  and  love  in  this  room, 
The  beginning  and  ending  of  genera- 
tions. 

The  pain  and  sorrow  of  loss  begins  to 
mend 

As  we  savor  our  shared  appreciation. 

Stories  are  told — the  sacred  and  the  silly, 
We  rejoice  in  the  memories  of  ones  we 
love  dear. 

Our  lives  are  enriched  once  again  by  their 
presence 

As  we  reverently  bid  them  farewell. 

The  heads  that  I see  are  grayer  now; 
Sweet  creases  of  living  line  familiar  faces. 
The  elders  are  leaving  us — our  mentors, 
our  friends — 

striking  out  on  new  paths  to  new  places. 

May  the  wisdom  of  all  our  dear  friends 
remain  with  us 

As  we  each  move  on  in  our  journey; 

And  the  Love  that  sustains  us  be  ever 
more  present, 

Healing  hearts  with  the  balm  of  sweet 
memory. 
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Montana— “Big  Sky,”  “God’s  Country,” 
“the  Treasure  State,”  and  “the  last 
best  place” — these  favorite  nicknames 
along  with  the  Montana  mystique  and  leg- 
endary beauty  rarely  fail  to  make  Montan- 
ans’ hearts  glad  and  to  entice  a steady 
stream  of  summer  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world.  We  hope  you  will  be  one  of  them 
this  coming  summer  when  on  July  24, 2003, 
Montana  Friends  will  welcome  others  to 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Ses- 
sion in  Missoula. 

Friends  at  Winter  Gathering  were  asked 
to  list  their  favorite  activities  and  things 
for  visitors  to  see  and  do.  This  they  did  so 
enthusiastically  that  the  outcome  was  more 
items  and  details  on  the  list  than  I can  pos- 
sibly cover  in  this  short  article.  Annual  Ses- 
sion (AS)  Planners  asked  for  these  ideas, 
believing  that  a road  trip  to  Montana  from 
the  west  coast  would  become  pleasantly 
exciting  if  one  could  take  the  time  to  see 
the  sights  along  the  way.  Another  idea  was 
to  perhaps  interest  or  entice  far-flung 
Friends  to  plan  a vacation  around  the  Ses- 
sion. With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I will 
pass  on  the  more  intriguing  specifics  with 
just  a few  suggested  contacts  where  reser- 
vations must  be  made  beforehand.  1 am  sure 
that  there  will  be  more  information  avail- 
able in  AS  registration  packets  and  at  the 
meeting. 

What  To  Do  Along  The  Way 

From  Oregon,  travel  the  Columbia 
Gorge,  checking  out  the  geology  along  the 
way  with  special  attention  to  evidence  of 
the  Lake  Missoula  flood  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Pleistocene  era.  Don’t  miss  the  great 
fruit  stands  in  Hermiston,  Oregon  as  you 


travel  north.  The  scablands  in  eastern 
Washington  are  also  vestiges  of  the  great 
Missoula  flood.  Check  out  the  lava  flows 
in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

For  all  leisure  travelers  coming  from  the 
west  we  suggest  taking  the  cooler  scenic 
route  through  Lewiston,  Idaho  (Lolo  Pass, 
Route  12).  This  is  where  Chief  Joseph  left 
his  homeland  with  the  US  cavalry  in  pur- 
suit. There  is  the  famous  Nez  Perce  National 
Historic  Trail,  hot  springs  (ask  Beverly 
Young  of  Missoula  Meeting  about  some 
great  ones),  fishing,  deep  ancient  cedar  for- 
ests, and  lush  mountain  meadows  are  along 
or  near  this  route.  Trips  into  the  Bitterroot 
National  Forest  will  take  you  to  wonderful 
hiking  and  beautiful  forest  campgrounds. 
Another  favorite  to  check  out  is  the 
Hiawatha  Bike  Trail  at  the  Montana-Idaho 
border,  1 5 miles  on  an  old  railroad  bed  with 
a gentle  downhill  grade,  tunnels  and 
trestles. 

What  To  Do  in  Montana 

If  you  are  coming  to  AS  from  Wyo- 
ming through  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
southeastern  Montana,  you  may  want  to 
stop  at  historic  points  of  interest  near  your 
route  such  as  the  Custer  Battlefield.  Stop 
at  Yellowstone  and  Virginia  City,  then  get 
off  of  1-90  at  Anaconda  to  take  Route  1 
through  to  Drummond  for  an  interesting 
drive  through  more  early  Montana  history. 

July  is  the  height  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can pow  wow  season  with  one  on  the  week- 
end of  July  17‘*’  to  20"’  at  Elmo,  a small  vil- 
lage located  on  Flathead  Lake.  Go 
unescorted  or  set  up  a guided  tour  with  a 
Native  American  guide.  The  tribe  also  of- 
fers other  tours  to  cultural/historical  sites 
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and  provides  well-informed  guides  to  fit 
your  interests.  This  adventure  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  calling  People’s  Center  at  406- 
675-0160. 

Don’t  miss  Glacier  National  Park  and 
all  it  has  to  offer,  just  three  hours  north  of 
Missoula,  or  perhaps  you  would  prefer 
Yellowstone  Park  with  its  geysers  and  other 
wonders,  four  to  five  hours  south.  Go  to 
Saint  Ignatius  Mission,  hike  into  the  Mis- 
sion Mountains,  and  visit  the  National  Bi- 
son Range.  Bird  watch  at  Ninepipes  Reser- 
voir. Goto  Flathead  Lake  for  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  camping  in  its  pristine 
waters.  Rent  any  type  of  boat,  take  sailing 
lessons,  water-ski  orparaglide.  Take  a tour 
to  Wild  Horse  Island  and  see  bighorn  sheep 
and  wild  horses.  There  are  dinner  cruises, 
too.  Arrange  a charter  fishing  trip  and  catch 
a big  lake  trout.  If  you  need  help  making 
arrangements,  let  us  know. 

Go  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center  in  Great  Falls  and  perhaps  follow 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  through  Montana. 
Visit  Egg  Mountain  and  tour  the  dinosaur 
dig  in  Choteau  and  learn  about  the 
Maiasaur  and  her  babies.  Call  the  Old  Trail 
Museum  (406-466-5316)  or  Museum  of  the 
Rockies  (406-994-DINO)  for  further  infor- 
mation on  other  tours  and  activities.  Walk 
the  Danny  On  Memorial  Trail  up  Big  Moun- 
tain in  Whitefish  and  ride  the  gondola  down 
for  free.  The  wild  flowers  are  still  wonder- 
ful in  July.  Canoe  down  the  Flathead  or 
through  the  Missouri  breaks.  Canoe  rent- 
als, drop-offs  and  pick-ups  can  be  arranged. 
Or  take  a commercial  river  rafting  trip  near 
Glacier  Park  on  the  Middle  Branch  of  the 
Flathead  River  or  from  Poison  on  the  South 
Flathead. 

Montana  abounds  with  abandoned 
homesteads  and  ghost  towns,  some  recon- 
structed and  others  weathering  away.  We 
seldom  see  the  ghosts  but  we  know  they 
are  there  when  the  wind  whistles  through 
and  timbers  creek.  Stop  and  picnic  at  Fort 
Owen,  then  visit  near  the  early  settlement 
at  Stephenville.  Another  idea  is  to  hire  an 
outfitter  to  take  you  into  the  wilderness. 
Ride  a horse  or  hike  into  “The  Bob”  (Bob 
Marshall  Wilderness  area).  This  is  rough- 
ing it.  If  you  want  a softer  vacation,  arrange, 
ahead  of  time,  a stay  at  a guest  ranch.  There 
may  be  a rodeo  somewhere.  For  help  with 
these  vacations,  check  with  Travel  Mon- 
tana at  800-847-4868  (they  have  brochures 
galore)  or  try  Montana’s  website  at 
www.mt.gov. 


What  To  Do  in  Missoula 

Hike  in  Rattlesnake  National  Forest 
north  of  Missoula.  Many  activities  are  be- 
ing planned  in  town.  We  will  have  more  in- 
formation at  the  meeting.  Missoula  is  near 
the  Blackfoot  River  (the  “A  River  Runs 
Through  It”  river)  where  you  can  hike  and 
fish  and  float.  The  Missoula  carousel  with 
its  hand-carved  animals  will  be  available. 
Visit  the  farmers’  market.  Hike  up  the  trail 
to  the  “M.”  Eat  huckleberries.  Jog  the  River 
Trail.  Hike  to  Patee  Canyon.  There  are  steam 
railroads  that  carry  passengers  out  of 
Missoula  (and  back)  following  the  old 
Union  Pacific  rail  line.  Or  just  stop  by  and 
sit  and  visit  a while  with  Friend  Ben  Green 
(25 1 -84 1 6).  He’d  love  to  see  you. 

Come!!  If  you  live  near  the  Pacific 
coast  or  down  below  in  Wyoming  it  may 
seem  a long  way,  but  we  hope  you  are  now 
excited  enough  about  coming  to  make  the 
drive.  Of  course  folks  can  also  fly  into 
Missoula  and  be  picked  up  at  the  airport. 
The  Local  Arrangements  and  Program 
Committees  are  willing  to  serve  answering 
questions  if  needed.  Call  Jean  Triol  (406- 
857-3150)  or  e-mail  Barbara  Spring  at 
bkspring@aol.com. 


Yearly  Meeting 
Information 


Call  to  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Annual  Session,  2003 

Welcome  Friends  to  the  31*'  Annual  Ses- 
sion of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
July  24-27"’  on  the  University  of  Montana 
campus  in  Missoula,  Montana.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  once  again  gather  in  the  beautiful 
State  of  Montana,  where  we  can  travel 
through  open  spaces  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
found beauty  of  the  land. 

Our  Annual  Sessions  are  opportuni- 
ties for  renewal:  Renewal  of  our  spiritual 
unity,  renewal  of  far-flung  friendships  and 
renewal  of  our  hearts.  We  are  grateful  to 
those  of  us  on  our  Steering  Committee  who 
conduct  the  daily  business  of  NPYM,  and 
on  our  Annual  Session  Planning  Commit- 
tee who  create  our  gatherings,  for  they  pro- 
vide us  the  opportunity  to  gather  and  ex- 
perience the  gifts  of  each  other’s  presence. 


It  is  both  our  joy  and  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  Annual  Session  so  that  our  Light 
contributes  to  the  unity  of  NPYM. 

Events  now  taking  place  in  the  world 
make  this  joy  and  responsibility  particu- 
larly profound  since,  despite  our  testimo- 
nies and  efforts,  war  is  being  waged.  This 
year’s  theme,  “Our  Peace  Testimony:  Walk- 
ing our  talk  in  our  communities”  speaks 
directly  to  our  condition  as  Quakers  in  a 
violent  world,  reminding  us  that  to  be  ef- 
fective peacemakers  we  must  be  deeply 
grounded  in  the  spirit  of  God.  As  Howard 
Brinton  ( 1 943)  wrote:  For  Friends,  the  most 
important  consideration  is  not  the  right 
action  in  itself  but  a right  inward  state 
out  of  which  right  action  will  arise.  Given 
the  right  inward  state,  right  action  is  in- 
evitable. Inward  state  and  outward  action 
are  component  parts  of  a single  whole. 

Martin  Garate,  our  Friend  In  Residence, 
will  help  us  deepen  and  solidify  those  in- 
ner states.  Martin  comes  to  us  from  AFSC 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  serves  as  Direc- 
tor of  AFSC’s  International  Division  and 
oversees  reconciliation  and  peace  work  in 
more  than  30  countries.  Martin  will  help  us 
to  explore  the  prime  Quaker  ethical  impera- 
tive— to  see  that  of  God  in  everyone — and 
to  understand  its  implications  for  our  use 
of  power,  our  economic  structures  and  our 
relationship  to  the  environment. 

So  please  join  us  in  Missoula,  where 
we  will  worship,  laugh,  struggle,  celebrate 
and  re-unite.  May  this  Annual  Session 
deepen  our  understanding  of  God’s  will  and 
help  us  make  that  Will  manifest  in  our  com- 
munities. 

As  William  Penn  (1682)  reminds  us: 
True  godliness  doesn ’t  turn  men  out  of  the 
world,  but  enables  them  to  live  better  in  it, 
and  excites  their  endeavours  to  mend  it; 
not  hide  their  candle  under  a bushel,  but 
set  it  upon  a table  in  a candlestick. 

Jon  Prescott,  Presiding  Clerk  2665  168"’ 
Ave  SE  Bellevue,  WA  98008  425-373-0369. 
j onpre@covad.net 

Registration:  Go  to  npym.org  or  con- 
tact Christopher  Gwyn,  9200  Greenwood 
Ave  N,  Seattle  WA  98103. 206-781-4908.  E- 
mail:  cgwyn@w-link.net. 

Call  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Oh!  that  we  who  declare  against  wars, 
and  acknowledge  our  trust  to  be  in  God 
only,  may  walk  in  the  light,  and  therein 
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examine  our  foundation  and  motives  in 
holding  great  estates!  May  we  look,  upon 
our  treasures,  and  the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  and  the  garments  in  which  we 
array  ourselves,  and  try  whether  the 
seeds  of  war  have  nourishment  in  these 
our  possessions,  or  not.  Holding  trea- 
sures in  the  self-pleasing  spirit  is  a strong 
plant,  the  fruit  whereof  ripens  fast.  — 
John  Woolman,  A Plea  for  the  Poor 

Dear  Friends,  The  past  year  has  been  a diffi- 
cult one  for  many  Friends.  The  US-led  war  in 
Iraq  and  its  aftennath  have  challenged  us  to 
examine  our  lives  and  our  witness  in  light  of 
the  Peace  Testimony  and  our  belief  in  the 
worth  of  every  human  soul. 

In  times  like  these,  the  Annual  Session 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  offers  a welcomed 
opportunity  for  spiritual  reflection  and  cor- 
porate discernment.  This  year,  our  57‘''  An- 
nual Session  will  be  held  from  August  4 to 
August  9,  2003  at  the  University  of  San  Di- 
ego. I write  to  invite  members  and  attenders 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's  Monthly  Meet- 
ings and  Worship  Groups  and  F/friends  ev- 
erywhere to  join  us  for  so  that  we  may  renew 
our  Spirits  and  find  our  individual  and  collec- 
tive voice. 

We  gather  each  year  to  build  a sacred, 
intergenerational  community,  to  reaffirm  and 
bear  witness  to  the  Faith  and  Practice  of 
Friends.  Please  join  us.  Friends  and  Seekers, 
as  we  share  our  experiences,  celebrate  our 
joys,  and  find  the  strength  to  bear  our  sor- 
rows. In  prayer,  reflection,  business  and  play, 
we  seek  to  discern  God’s  place  for  us  in  bring- 
ing peace  and  justice  to  a troubled  world. 

We  are  returning  for  our  second  year  to 
San  Diego  and  the  officers  and  committees 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  are  grateful  for  the  feed- 
back and  guidance  of  those  who  attended 
last  year.  We  are  learning  from  our  experiences 
and  hope  to  make  this  an  even  more  welcom- 
ing event  for  those  of  all  ages  and  abilities, 
including  ability  to  pay.  We  look  forward  to 
sharing  with  you  the  joyful  Spirit  that  comes 
when  we  work,  play  and  worship  together. 
Please  join  us  in  blessed  community  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego  this  August. — Shan 
Cretin,  Presiding  Clerk,  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing 

Advices  and  Queries  for  Those  Attend- 
ing Yearly  Meeting 

When  we  attend  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  become  part  of  a religious  community,  one 
that  offers  a safe,  supportive  space  for  spiri- 


tual growth  and  reflection.  We  are  all  respon- 
sible for  creating  and  nurturing  this  commu- 
nity by  doing  our  best  to  live  the  values  we 
espouse  and  supporting  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  and  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  Committees  recommend  that  PYM 
attenders  of  all  ages  join  in  following  these 
mutually  understood  guides  for  behavior  in 
the  PYM  community. 

1 agree  to; 

• Treat  every  person  with  respect 

• Participate  fully  in  the  creation  of  the 
PYM  community 

• Be  open  to  receiving  and  acting  on 
feedback  about  the  impact  of  my  behaviors 
on  others 

• Not  engage  in  sex  outside  of  commit- 
ted relationships 

• Not  use  recreational  drugs,  including 
alcohol 

Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  in- 
vites all  those  preparing  for  PYM  to  consider 
the  following  queries  and  to  return  to  them  as 
needed  during  the  annual  session: 

• In  what  ways  do  I show  respect  for 
myself  and  for  all  those  with  whom  I have 
contact? 

• How  do  1 contribute  to  creating  and 
sustaining  the  PYM  community? 

• Am  I open  to  giving  and  receiving  ap- 
propriate feedback  about  the  impact  we  have 
on  each  other? 

• Do  1 ensure  that  my  relationships,  in- 
cluding my  sexual  relationships,  are  mutual 
and  non-exploitative? 

• Am  1 open  to  spending  a week  building 
community  and  friendships  free  of  the  use  of 
recreational  drugs,  including  alcohol 

Registration  information  available  at 
www.quaker.org/pacific-ym  or  by  contacting 
Stephen  Matched  at  824  Fell  St.  SF  94117. 
5%  discount  for  registrations  postmarked 
before  J une  1 7 ; 1 0%  late  fee  imposed  on  reg- 
istrations postmarked  after  July  14. 

Financial  assis  iance  available  by  applying 
to  Bobbi  Kendig,  PYM  Assistance  Fund,  3275 
Karen  Ave.,  Long  Beach  CA  90808  ((562)420- 
1 1 55,  edandbobbi@aol.com),  or,  if  applicant 
is  of  college  age,  to  Young  Friends  Co-Clerk 
Kate  Newlin,  1711  Stuart  St.,  Berkeley  CA 
94703  ((5 10)579-677 1,  lutgump@aol.com). 


Classifieds 


Oliaker  Organizations 

AND_PUBLICAHONS 

“While  affirming  God’s  witness  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  also  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Light,  the  Principle,  the  Spirit  of 
Love  has  been  made  manifest  in  the  teachings  of 
other  religions  and  that  there  is  still  much  more 
Light  and  Love  to  be  revealed  in  the  world.”  For 
subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker 
Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lex- 
ington, KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 

©Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life 
Today”  for  nearly  50  years, 
succeeding  periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12,  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@ffiendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  /\round  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  ( 1 0 issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website;  www.fum.org 


Calendar  Items 

Jun  22-29.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun  through 
service  for  Friends  in  the  8th  -10th  grades. 
Quaker  Center  Staff  and  others.  Quaker  Cen- 
ter, Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  4-10.  “Stepping  out  into  the  Woods.”  Art 
and  the  Spirit  returns  with  an  experimental  new 
format.  Michael  Mansfield.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  20-27.  Quaker  Camp.  Our  week  for  Friends 
in  5th-7th  grades.  Quaker  Center  Staff  and  oth- 
ers. Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  24-27.  North  Pacific  YM  Annual  Ses- 
sion. University  of  Montana,  Missoula  MT. 

Aug  4-9.  Pacific  YM  Annual  Session,  Uni- 
versity of  San  Diego. 
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Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us  for 
specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St,  Hopkinton, 
MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499.  E-mail: 
vintage@gis.net. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & 
Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  To 
nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical, 
and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression, 
ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends, 
we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  sup- 
port as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  international 
network  of  creative  support  and  celebration. 
Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box 
58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail: 
fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/ 
index.html. 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Ho.vies 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  re- 
treats, family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement 
COMMUNI  TY  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  of 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within 
an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website 
at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538- 
0152. 

***** 

Resident.  Redw(X)d  Forest  Friends  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing 
light  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought 
for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 
RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School, 
located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small  Friends 
school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in  Quaker 
values.  Children  are  provided  with  a quality  aca- 
demic and  a developmentally  appropriate  educa- 
tion. The  school  environment  is  caring  and  nurtur- 
ing with  strong  emphasis  on  non-violent  resolu- 
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tion.  For  information,  contact  Judy  Smith, 
Jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503-245-8164. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative,  ac- 
credited high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in  the 
Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community,  non-vio- 
lence, honoring  the  Light  in  every  person.  Open 
enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation.  3590  W.  1 8th 
Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402.  541-686-1223.  Fax 
54 1 -687- 1 493 . wellspringsfriendsschool.org. 
Dennis  Hoemer,  Head 

4:  lick  4(4: 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House;  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  programs, 
bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the  Capitol,  Su- 
preme Court  and  near  Smithsonian  Museums. 
Shared  accommodations  for  individuals  and 
groups.  Gays,  Lesbians  and  people  of  color  are 
welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003, 202-543-5560,  FAX  (202)543-3814, 
director@wmpennhouse.org,  www.Quaker.org/ 
penn-house.  Positions  oPEN:Intems:  9-12  month 
commitment.  Assist  with  hospitality  and  semi- 
nar planning  at  William  Penn  House.  Room  & 
board  with  small  stipend.  Applications  from  gays, 
lesbians  and  people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks 
from  the  Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the 
Smithsonian  Museums,  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003, 202-543-5560,  FAX  202- 
543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 

www.Quaker.org/penn-house 
♦ * * * 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Res- 
ervations required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 

quakerhouse.sea@Juno.com. 


ConcQrnQd (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide!  Canada.  All  ages.  Straight  I Gay.  Since 
1984. 

FREE  sample:  @ Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
((413)445-6309 

or  http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Services 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swdrthmore,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 

■kieicic 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
FOR  A DAY  A T A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 
Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living  and 


work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly,  professional 
organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you  clean  up 
your  physical  or  electronic  clutter  and  set  up  sys- 
tems for  keeping  things  orderly.  Confidential  and 
non-Judgmental.  707-538-6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour,  July 
2003  AND  January  2004.  Visit  the  Quaker 
community  of  Monteverde.  See  the  cloud  for- 
est and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey, 
Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica. 
Phone/FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or  520-364- 
8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr.  website: 
www.crstudytours.com. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com.muntit 
FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME.  360 
degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  often 
near  perfect  weather  among  good  friends.  Write 
Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis 
Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafricnds.com. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  as- 
SIS  l ANCE  FROM  DaVID  BrOWN,  A QUAKER  RE- 
ALTOR. David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  pro- 
fessional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  selling 
a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writers, 
Edu  ORS,  Publishers,  .and  Website  Design- 
ers are  invited  to  Join  Quakers  Uniting  in  Pub- 
lishing (QUIP)  an  international  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with  the 
ministry  of  the  written  word  who  meet  for  con- 
sultation and  mutual  encouragement.  It  provides 
( in  a cooperative  manner)  marketing  services,  funds 
special  projects,  and  organizes  gatherings.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 

Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

San  ta  Fe  Fiuends  Meeting  seeks  resident.  Ma- 
ture, hospitable  Friend  for  a two-year  term,  be- 
ginning 9/2003.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
service.  Send  for  information:  Search  Committee, 
SFMMF,  630  Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
8750 1 . 505-983-724 1 . Application  deadline  June 
30th. 


Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  forclassifed 
ads.  Minimum  charge,  S9.  Box  ads:  10%  extra. 
Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six 
weeks  prior  to  publication.  Display  ads:  $15  per 
column  inch.  !4  page  ad  (4  x AYi):  $95 — 1 column 
ad(2'/2X  10):  $130 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 — 
'A  page  ad  (714x41/2):  $160 — Full  page  (714  x 10): 
$295.  Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecutive  appear- 
ances, 25%  for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 
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After  Septem- 
ber 11,2001, 
Anthony 
Manousos 
fasted  during 
Ramadan  to 
become  better 
acquainted 
with  the 
Muslim 
community 
and  the 
practice  of 
Islam.  This 
pamphlet  exlores  the  spirituality  of 
fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith  in 
relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and 
provides  a brief  overview  of  Quaker 
involvement  in  the  Middle  East. 


(Contribute  Cjcncrously  to 
YOCJK  publication 
and  receive 

“jslam  from  a Q^uaker  P erspective^^ 

as  a gift. 

A Report  from  Robert  Griswold,  Clerk  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  Board 

Friends  Bulletin  is  your  publication  for  keeping  Western  Friends  connected  who  are 
widely  dispersed  over  a huge  geographical  area.  With  the  powers  of  violence  and 
repression  in  cultural  ascendance  it  is  easy  for  us  to  feel  demoralized  and  lonely. 
Friends  Bulletin  lets  the  voices  and  good  work  of  Friends  be  known  to  help  us 
through  these  dark  times. 

This  has  been  a good  year  for  the  magazine.  We  have  continued  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  appearance  and  accessibility  of  the  materials  we  include.  This  has  also 
been  a good  year  for  broadening  our  connection  with  other  Friends  groups  in  ways 
that  make  it  possible  for  to  try  new  things  (such  as  our  Islam  pamphlet)  without  taking 
undue  financial  risks.  We  are  currently  working  on  other  joint  projects  that  we  hope 
will  let  the  voices  of  western  Friends  be  heard  on  topics  that  are  beyond  magazine 
length. 

Financially,  this  has  been  a difficult  year  for  the  magazine.  Like  other  not-for-profit 
organizations,  we  have  experienced  a decline  in  the  support  we  receive  from  general 
contributions.  We  are  working  on  a long-range  fundraising  plan  that  we  hope  will  help 
us  to  increase  contributions  and  expand  other  revenue  sources,  such  as  special 
publications.  We  are  grateful  for  the  support  of  readers  whose  contributions  make  our 
work  possible.  Almost  one  quarter  of  our  revenue  comes  from  readers  like  you  who 
care  about  our  magazine  and  about  helping  to  build  the  Western  Quaker  community. 


Yes,  I would  like  to  support  Friends  Bulletin  with  a contribution  and  receive  “Islam  from 
a Quaker  Perspective”  as  a gift.  Enclosed  please  find  a check  for: 

$25  $35  $45  $85  $100  $250  Other 

This  contribution  is  for  special  publications  general  fund. 

Order  Form 


Qtiakers 
in  the 
IStwteni 
Uftiicd  Sbates, 
1929-JW 


Kditcdhy 

AiUJmhiv 


A Western  Quaker 
Reader  is  the  first 
historical  work 
about  Western 
Quakerism  written 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  Independent 
Friends.  It  provides 
vivid,  first-person 
testimonies  by 
Friends  involved  in 
the  “reinvention” 
of  Quakerism  in  the 
Western  USA  from 
the  1930s  to  the 
present.  354  pp.  paper.  $20  (inch  postage). 


* A " 

Western 

Quaker 

Reader 

WriUfigs  i 

bv  'jjid  uitoiK  § 

$20  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  (Includes  postage  and  handling) 

$4  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos.  5 or  more:  $3. 

(Inch  postage) 

$2  each  for  “Pray  for  Peace”  bumper  stickers  (inch  postage) 


Your  name 

Street 

City State Zip, 

E-mail Meeting 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  new 


Anna  Howard  Brinton 
Endowment  Fund 
AT  Pendle  Hill 


Encouraged  by  a generous  gift  from  K.  C.  and 
Thankama  Chacko,  Pendle  Mill  students  1947-49, 
Pendle  Hill  has  established  the  Anna  and  Howard 
Brinton  Endowment  Fund.  This  new  fund  will  be  used 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  participants  in  Pendle  Hill’s 
programs.  Although  preference  may  be  given  to  applicants 
from  abroad,  use  of  the  fund  is  not  restricted  to  international 
applicants. 

After  meeting  Anna  Brinton  in  Calcutta  in  1946  when  she 
was  visiting  an  AFSC  unit,  K.  C.  andThankama  Chacko  came 
to  Pendle  Hill  to  study,  K.C.  as  a Haverford-Pendle  Hill  Scholar. 
K.C.  completed  a master’s  program  at  Haverford  and  then, 
with  Anna’s  encouragement,  continued  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  NYU. 

The  Chackos  now  live  in  Aurora,  Colorado.  In  starting  this 
fund,  the  Chacko  family  wishes  to  honor  and  acknowledge 
the  important  contributions  of  ./Vnna  and  Howard  Brinton, 
particularly  their  work  to  promote  Pendle  Hill  as  a Quaker 
Center  and  their  support  of  international  students. 


Anna  and  Howard  Brinton  arrived  at  Pendle  Hill  in  1936  to 
serve  as  Directors.Anna  as  administrator,  Howard  in  charge  of 
studies.They  served  actively  at  Pendle  HiU  until  the  early  50’s 
and  continued  to  live  on  the  Pendle  Hill  campus  as  Directors 
Emeriti  until  they  died, Anna  in  1969  and  How'ard  in  1973. 


The  Chackos  and  others  who  have  already  made  gifts  to 
the  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton  Endowment  Fund  hope  that 
additional  donations  will  be  made  to  the  fund  from  people 
interested  in  honoring  the  contributions  of  the  Brintons. 


^ ^ 

To  learn  more  about  making  a donation, 

please  contact: 

Barbara  Parsons 
Director  of  Development 
6l()-566-4507,ext.  132 
email:  contribiitions@pendlehill.org 

Pendle  Hill 

A Quaker  Center  for  Study  and  Contemplation 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 
www.pendlehill.org 


